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FROM STRIKE 


HE last thing that was wanted in the London dock strike 


was any confusion of purpose among forces of order. 
] 
A 


From the moment that it became clear that the dockers 
had no right on their side but were 

to irn to work there was only 

to concentrate the Government’s powers and use them with speed 

But the exact opposite has Despite 


authority remains diffused between 


nevertheless not going 
one thing to do, and that was 
and determination. happened 
int of emergency powers, 
at least five groups—the Emergency Commitice, the Dock Labour 
Board, the official trade unions, the Port of London Authority and 
the Government itself. And now the ultimate plunge into confusion 
has been achieved by a difference of opinion between two of them 
the Government and the Dock Labour Board, who are the official 
employers of the strikers. Little purpose will be served now by an 
extended inquest into the rights and wrongs of the statement issued 
Tuesday to the effect that the strikers were putting 
That statement was 
a pronouncement by 


by the Board on 
the whole dock labour scheme in danger. 
obviously true and was only a repetition of 
the Minister of Labour himself. All that is in doubt concerns its 
repercussions, the Government choosing to believe that it would have 
been mistaken for a threat to the security of all dockers, whether 
not. But since that belief rested on doubtful grounds 
it was certainly a mistake to issue a public denial of the authority 
of the Dock Labour Board, the only body which has shown any 
real determination to end the strike quickly 


So the strike goes on, and it is now more likely to be 


striking or 


ended by 
the dockers than by any controlled exercise of 
[his is an utter failure by a Labour 


voluntary action by 
the powers of the Government 








Government to act effectively in the very field where it should 
command ready support. What is more, the strike is a solid and 
Pp ’ it encouragement to the Communist Party A mere 
ful of professional agitators have been able to hold up the work 
yt rreat port, spread a widening circle of disorganisation throug 
nporting and exporting trades, make half a dozen separate 
yrities ” look silly, and waste a great deal of the time of 
C ‘t and Parliament. And all for the sake of a dispute which 
h 10 real substance and which the 15,000 strikers do not in the 
le understand. Right from the start has been clear that reason 
othing whatever to do with this strike Ihe excuse that the 
I jon dockers were showing loyalty to their kind was nonsense, 
8 they can only make this demonstration at the expense of the 


“ > British community—1I5,coo men making an empty gesture 


millions. Every possible attempt at negotia- 


TO CONFUSION 


tion has been made and has only reached complete deadlock in the 
end. And so we get back to the course which was the right one all 
the time—a sharply increasing pressure on the dockers maintained 
until they recover their senses and realise that they have been striking 

The Government has all the powers it needs for 
such a course. If it needed any more it could have them, as was 
repeatedly pointed out in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 
But instead of going straight ahead it issues appeals, contradicts itself, 
and runs into the danger that the handling of the strike will 
degenerate into a jurisdictional dispute between the many different 
It is a pitiful spectacle. 


about nothing 


official bodies involved 
Socialist Low Ebb 
If the survival of the present Government had depended only on 
the success or failure of its economic policy, the events of the last 
week would have brought it down once and for all. Indeed if the 
British public, punch-drunk from a succession of disastrous blows, 
were able to grasp the full gravity of its present plight it could 
hardly have allowed the latest admission of incompetence to pass. 
For when the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to announce cuts in 
imports of machinery the point of complete failure has been reached, 
at he recognises the cut of 25 per cent. in 
dollar imports to be a “thoroughly evil necessity.” Nor does it 
Opposition regard the cuts as inevitable. Even the 
must the Government 
that to cut imports of machinery and raw 
without which Britain simply 
These cuts are not going to make 
going to make it harder. 
mistake—a mistake 


It makes no difference th 


matter that the 
ardent Socialist 
did recognise it long ago 
materials is to take away the 


cannot finish tl 


recognise—and indeed 


tools 
1e job of recovery 
[hey are 


very bad 


the task 


easier in any Way 


juently the Chancellor made a 


Consec 


damaging alike to the welfare of the country, to the election hopes 
ff his party, and to his own reputation—when he decided to muffle 
the impact of this latest blow with a layer of hopeful phrases. It 
can be seen now that it was the mistake of a very tired man, but 

was a Slip at the critical point 

Phere are no really hopeful signs. The fact that dollar prices are 
illing, so that the cut in the quantity of imports may be less than 
he 25 per cent. by which the value of such imports are to be reduced 


s not a genuine consolation, for the dollar prices offered for our owa 


exports to America will also fall. ‘The only answer to that ts a greate 


quantity of such exports at reduced prices. But at this very moment 


1 


it is announced that the,imports of raw materials trom dollar sources 


t be restricted, and the search for alternative sources elsewhere 
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is by no means certain to be a complete success. In the best of 
circumstances direct trade with the United States is not a strong 
prop to lean on, for at a pinch the Americans can be nearly self- 
sufhcing. Yet there is no sign of a sudden spurt in British produc- 
debate 
droned away in Parliament without much sign of a sense of urgency. 
Essential decisions are unlikely to be made until September. Socialist 
jailure in the essential issues of economics can still be blanketed with 
the new services and the mainten- 
“ full employment ” which is only fully concealed unemploy- 
But this cannot last much longer. 


tivity or of an end to new wage demands. Two days of 


the specious successes of social 


ance of 
ment Failure in essentials cannot 
be masked for ever by pseudo-planning which is really nothing more 


than the stringing together of expedients. 


American Foreign Policy 


Inured as British people have become to the hitches incidental 


1© the American democratic process, there must have been some who 








felt an unpleasant shock when Senator Taft—an honest man and no 
iool—announced that he could not vote for the ratification of the 
ntic Pact. It could be conceded at once that this would not 
be enough in itself to justify serious doubts about American inten- 
By comparison with the opposition to most of the earlier 
measures for co-operation with Europe, opposition to the Atlantic 
Pact has been slight. What is more, such argument as has arisen is 
sed « a tec!) Ta and others, think 
the new American ns 1 which $1,400 million will 
pent the first yea crease rather than decrease 
ossibility of war w é herefore tried to insert a 
“ © legislation on ie effect th: 1 voting for it, 
< a ot cept an ment to vote [or the arms 
€ The de this attempt in the debate o the Pact 
t ne depate on the arms prog me self, because 1¢ 
J Co vo-thirds majorit 1 the Senate, w eas the ns 
1 oney neas C 0) equires 1 Sim }« \ 
‘ " ’ sier for a minor to hold up 1 
© hold up the arms programme. In itself this 
a < the weakness of the « pposiuon Then, while 
e det ‘ on, Preside [Truman came out w 2 striking 
( uk need oO T d to I urope id to 
; e decline in I peal th 1 Ameri 
] i been enoug And vet who would sav 1 
<< r ed? H y < ey oe killed \ ] 
K¢ Se | d Senatk Flande € 
‘ eS t 7 I ere om Ww i d P d t 
t. He said that « American must be con- 
know ledg reful refle ‘ that ¢ 
‘ Go n¢ There is ery reas 
ri < cK « que cours But t 
} ' Al nerican i 
The ence f mx e Taf ri ol 


‘ < } t d ank O-Operatic betwee the 
: > 
. d Great Britain 1 i operations leading t 
< Mm ( t i¢ < prenen < 
‘ < r depo k d 
aw the B 
I Cx ‘ ‘ dep« rf in 
< or c I é I ere ‘ 
eitne 1 I BR 1 Crove 
‘ t intended to produce 
Arn G btay me t 
( B i omim ( 
Mort — te , 
‘ proj M 
r Wher t nt pre ju a 
Kept ere or tn re prod a Gg Kept 
she nre place id ker n the 
< ‘ ef | ] | 
‘ k acti whe r fie < jclence equires the 1OST 
et ‘ It ga vithourt that scientists on Dot ax 
, , 
‘ ‘ ‘ ¥ empk ‘ k ind energy to the best 
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And if there is genuine unity between Britain and the United States 
in the defence of common values then there is certainly no room 
for misunderstanding at this one vital point. Nor, despite the cloud 
of rumours which arose after the Blair House meeting last Thursday 
at which President Truman consulted his closest advisers on atomic 
matters, is there any public sign of a serious quarrel. The story 
that the British authorities were bargaining for more American 
help in the manufacture of bombs here in return for a new contract 
for Congo uranium (the old one expires this year), is too crude to be 
true. British officials in Washington have repeatedly denied that 
there is any such difficulty. Indeed, it is hard to believe that the 
British Government is so set on the production of atomic bombs 
here, or the American Government so set on guarding its share 
of knowledge that any serious difference between them can long 
endure. 


Japan in the Future 
and then happens 
occurrence was, seasonably enough, a wave of strikes, partly Com- 
to remind all responsible people that Japan as a 
world-problem cannot remain much longer in the “ Pending” tray, 
like to 
been 


Every now something the most recen 


munist-inspired 


reminder is unwelcome, for we think of the most 


barbarous of our ex-enemies 


The 


as having put conveniently and 


indefinitely into Coventry under the uncompromising tutelage of 
General MacArthur. But the 81,000,000 inhabitants of Japan are 
in explosive force whose power—as with all explosives—gains rather 


than loses by being tightly tamped down in a confined space. Even 


if economics did not preclude the possibility of so vast a nation 


being pent up for ever within so small and unfertile an island, the 





Japanese character can be relied on to assert itself vigorously as soon 
as the American occupation comes to an end. No amount of 
‘ democratisation,” even if it goes more than skin-deep, will alter 
the fact that the Japanese are the most aggressive, the best disciplined 


the Asiatic nations. For this reason the 
greater import both to her 


Asia 


ind the most fearless of 


ure of Japan is of far 


to the rest of the world than anything else in 


1 generation for her to get on her feet again, but it would be folly 
to suppose that when she does she will be a better neighbou i 

was before Meanwhile nobody seems to know whethe ( 
Allies want to conclude a peace treaty with her in the near, the 


niddle or the distant future. It is to be hoped that when it is con- 


luded it will include provision for American and other bases on the 


c 
Japanese mainland well eventually become hostages 





to fortune but at least the existence will exercise de g 
ffect upon the slow bi ure redeplovment of Japar unquenchable 
Dino! 
. . 
Colonial Welfare 
It is perhaps not altogether surprising that one of the most po} 
cK m™ B n, to be found at home as often as abroac s 
e mother country draws direct financial benefits from the 
olonik If we do not exploit the colonies, why do we bot! \ 
Cy them ? ] point of fact, Of course the colonk ( n Vv 
degrees, « reat value to us, but « recip 
been enormously increased in recent years. 
‘© the traffic is all from the centre out, and not fro le perimcete 


nd how considerable that traffic is the recently 


Schemes under the Colontal Development and Welfare Act s 
To date this country has contributed £25 million under the A 
represents the amount that has actually been spent, while the 
total approved is more than double that sum, £63 million. ‘I 
rds of this total is ear-marked for Africa, about one-quarter r 
the West Indies, and the re divided between the Mediterrane: 
olonies, the Far East, and other scattered dependencies. Phe 
noney is spent on some welfare plan, or some form of capital 
development, suggested by the colonies themselves. Agreement has 
to be reached in London on the allocation of the available funds, 
but once a scheme has been sanctioned the colony can go ahead 
n its Own way; supervision is in broad outhne only. Natur: 


particularly read- 


resources go in capital projects 


great deal of the 
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building, since these are often the essential preliminaries to other 
forms cf development, such as schools, hospitals and land reclama- 
tion. Most of the big projects are financed jointly by the imperial 
and the colonial treasuries ; thus towards the largest single plan 
approved for the year 1948-49, which concerns the opening up of 
the interior of British Guiana at the estimated cost of over £6 million, 
the imperial treasury will contribute one-third. The picture which 
emerges Of expanding activity in the colonial empire is a highly 
encouraging one, and the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
has proved an example of enlightened self-interest at its best. 


Congress Troubles 


Most of the difficulties which would face Congress after the 
British had left India could be, and were, foreseen. But this d:d 
not mean that it was always possible to neutralise them in advance, 
and in the past weeks Congress has only been saved from disintegra- 
tion by the personal prestige and dynamic energy of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, himself. By the end of British rule Congress 
had built up for itself almost a monopoly of patriotism (except, of 
course, in the Moslem districts, where the Moslem League enjoyed 
a similar monopoly), and in its ranks were to be found every 
element from near-Communists to millionaire industrialists. Only 
opposition to the British held these antagonistic groups together, 
and even when Congress took office in the provinces under the 1935 
reforms it was always able to excuse its shortcomings on the grounds 
that its authority was incomplete ; at a pinch it could (and did) 
resign authority and leave an alien civil service to make shift with 
the work of government as best it could. Now all that has changed ; 
there can be no comfortable excuse for failure, no remedy for 
inefficiency except greater self-discipline. The change, however, is 
not generally understood. Local Congress bodies continue to behave 
as if the central Government was British, and have tried to keep for 
themselves not only the luxury of unrestrained criticism but also the 
to interfere in local government. This misconception has been 
dealt with, and the functions of government and Congress separated 
In Calcutta the problem is more difficult and potentially more 
dangerous, for there Congress traditions are tied up with the Bose 
The city is still unsettled 





family, with their aggressive demagogy 
and recalcitrant, though Mr. Nehru’s visit has done something to 
restore order. Some of the present discontent may find expression 
in the form of an organised political opposition ; much of it is more 


anarchic and will need vigilant watching. 


National Parks—Nearly 

Considering the repert stage of the National Parks Bill on Tuesday 
the House of Commons gravely decided that it should be a penal 
offence to put up a “Beware of the Bull” notice on a public 
footpath where there was no bull (it would probably be an offence 
under some other head to station a bull there), that ferries and board 
and lodging should be provided where necessary on through routes 
at a distance from existing roads and that the upkeep of footpaths 
should be undertaken by Iccal authorities, with power in some cases 
to recoup themselves from a private owner on whom the obligation at 
All this was interesting, agreeable and uncontentious, 
The general result is that 


present falls. 

not public business of the first order. 
a very useful measure, establishing a principle which has long been 
advocated but so far never realised, goes to the House of Lords, 
where it may be improved and is unlikely to suffer detriment. The 
Bill is by no means to be acclaimed as perfect. There is plenty of 
room for questioning the allocation of powers between the National 
Parks Commission, the local Parks Committee and the local autho- 
rities. The antagonism of local interests, the apathy of lpcal autho- 
rities and the predatory temper of Government departments like 
the War Office and the Air Ministry are all factors menacing the 
full success of the National Parks idea. The answer is that the 
Minister, whoever he be, must be trusted to do his utmost to apply 
the National Parks principle as the House has approved it, and when 
need be to defend the Parks against his colleagues. Not all the 
admirable proposals of the Hubhcuse Committee have been adopted, 
but quite enough to mark great advance in the preservation of 
the countryside and the provision of access to its most attractive areas 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T is not for any Member of the House of Commons to question 

the decisions of the Speaker. Having made their own rules, tiey 

elect him to see that they are kept. Nevertheless, when Mr 
Eil.s Smith rose to a point of order on Monday night and asked 
Mr. Bowles, the deputy Speaker, on what principle those who had 
spoken in the debate had been selected, there were at least twenty 
people in the chamber who sympathised with him. When a grand 
inquest on the economic state of the nation is held all those who 
specialise in economics, or have business interests, feel they have a 
right to be heard, and are disappointed if they are not. Their 
disappointment was particularly great on Monday because of the 
seriousness of the situation. Yet the Speaker is the guardian of 
the rights of every back-bencher and of the tradition that the House 
is a representative body and not an assembly of experts. He alone 
can view the course of the debates with detachment and a sense 
of proportion. When Mr. Ellis Smith persisted in his question, 
therefore, the mood of the House changed from sympathy to regret 
that one of its most popular characters was making such a mistake 


SULT 22; 


* oa * * 

The drama of the situation was intense. Mr. Gandar-Dower 
had already kept Mr. Butler waiting ten minutes to begin his winding- 
up speech, and while the Government benches were amused the 
Opposition were restive. When Mr. Ellis Smith intervened restive- 
ness turned to impatience ; but this subsided as soon as he refused 
to withdraw, and the next few minutes were unquestionably his 
Folding his arms defiantly, Mr. Smith remarked that he was well 
enough known around these parts for anyone to find him if they 
wanted him, and prepared to sit it out. When he still refused to 
move after the Speaker had ordered him to leave, Members began 
glancing at the Sergeant at Arms, wondering how he would deal with 
the situation. For one brief moment it looked as though Mr. Smith 
was himse!f arranging how he should be carried out, for having left 
his seat and had a word with the Speaker he walked down the 
chamber and talked earnestly to the Sergeant. But instead of 
returning to his place he left the chamber, suspended for five days 

* * * 7 

Tuesday was an anti-climax, for Mr. Silkin was urbanity itself, 
and many of fhe amendments he moved to the Town and Country 
Planning Bill had been tabled to meet the Opposition. But on 
Wednesday the House was again on its toes, expecting a statement 
from Mr. Isaacs on the dispute between the Government and the 
National Dock Labour Board. Questions, however, came first, and 
one about a police raid on the home of Mr. Fong Fong, a leading 
citizen of Hongkong, gave Mr. Walter Fletcher the chance to ask 
in a supplementary, whether in fact Mr. Fong Fong’s activities had 
not been wrong wrong, and the answer was drowned in laughter 
The remaining questions were quickly disposed of and it was a little 
before half-past-three when Mr. Isaacs rose 

. * . 7 

At first it looked as if the House was going to accept his explana- 
tion that the wording of the National Dock Labour Board’s state- 
ment had been unfortunate and needed instant correction. But 
when Sir John Anderson, as Chairman of the Port of London 
Authority, rose and described himself as aghast at the Government’s 
announcement the Labour benches were apprehensive. Mr. Oliver 
Stanley then demanded to know what use had been made of the 
Emergency Powers granted a week before and a rambling reply 
suggested that the answer was very littl. Yet in his very next 
breath, goaded by Mr. Gallacher, Mr. Isaacs was saying that if 
only he had the powers to remove the men who had fomented the 
trouble he could end the strike in a day. He was correct, because 
the men in question being Canidian he would have to deport them 
and that he cannot do; but the impression was unfortunate 
* * 7 . 


[The chamber then emoptied, leaving a respectable number to 


debate the annual report of the Secretary of State for the Coionies. 
That this was as equable a discussion as its predecessor had been 
stormy was itself a tribute to the good work the Coloniai Office has 


done A. M. C 
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3 CROSS OR SICKLE? 


HE war of sickle and cross is fully joined throughout 
Eastern Europe, and there can be no question from which 
quarter the aggression comes. The example of Russia is 

being religiously—the word is both appropriate and strangely the 
opposite—followed by Russia’s satellites. In the Soviet Union 
organised religion, never a very spiritual or a very potent religion, 
has virtually ceased to exist, though such glimpses of fact as do 
occasionally flicker across the Russian frontier suggest that some 
millions of persons in steppe and city are still vaguely secking 
after God, if haply they may feel after him and find him. In 
predominantly Roman Catholic Poland open warfare between State 
and Church has so far been avoided; the Church is too powerful to 
be lightly challenged. But in Hungary, with the secularisation of the 
Church schools and the silencing of the fearless protests of Cardinal 
Mindszenty by his arrest and sentence to life imprisonment, and 
in Czechoslovakia by the measures taken against the Church and 
in particular its leader and spokesman Monsignor Beran, the State 
has declared aggressive war on every citizen constrained by his 
conscience to pay heed first to God and only afterwards to men. 
Now the Vatican has replied, with its solemn pronouncement of 
excommunication of all members of the Catholic Church who 
either openly identify themselves with Communism or for gain or 
political advantage acquiesce in its doctrines and practices. The 
crisis of the fight between faiths, if Communism may be dignified 
by that name, has been reached. The Governments of Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary may give ground, or the sentence of excom- 
munication may prove a fuseless bomb. Not many weeks are 
needed to settle that for better or worse. 

The conflict, whether latent or overt, is inescapable, not indeed 
universally, for in a rightly-ordered State, based on the Christian 
philosophy of life, the good citizen can serve God and the State 
at once. In our own country it is only rarely, and in the narrowest 
field—as for example in the matter of conscientious objection to 
military service, where in fact the State deliberately refrains from 
pressing its full claim—that any incompatibility arises. But there 
are countries today where the dogma of the supremacy of the 
State, not over the individual only but over powerful organisations 
like the Church (the more powerful, the more feared and hated), 
is categorically asserted and ruthlessly translated into action. In 
those States there can be neither accommodation nor compromise 
on the Church’s side. Its leaders have recognised that to the full. 
They see only suffering before them and promise their followers 
no other lot. “ You must, if necessary,” wrote Mgr. Beran in 
a pastoral letter read in Czechoslovak churches at the end of June, 
“be prepared to follow the hard path of the Christian martyrs.” 
It is that path, in fact, that the Pope himself invites Catholics in 
Eastern Europe to tread, for he cou!d never have doubted what the 
reaction to his decree of excommunication would be. The effect in 
Czechslovakia has been immediate. The orders of the Church 
are countered by the orders of the State. The Vatican directed 
that the decree should be read in all churches last Sunday. The 
Government announced that every priest reading it would be guilty 
of treason and would be treated accordingly. The choice was 
between God and Caesar, and how the conflict has gone is as yet 
only partially known. Some priests who read the Vatican edict 
were arrested and fined, but on electing to go to prison instead 
were released. That is only an affair of outposts. The main battle 
has vet to be joined. 

It is a battle which neither Britain nor America can observe in 
uninterested detachment. The issue happens at the moment to be 
between Catholicism and Communism. Actually the field of con- 
flict is far wider. On the one side it is Christianity—which unites 


Protestants and Catholics far more than any differences divide them, 
On the other it is totalitarianism of whatever colour. Hitler was 
hardly less bitter a foe to the Churches than Stalin, as men like 
Faulhaber and Galen and von Preysing and Niem@ller could testify. 
Totalitarianism is the ultimate foe, and it is because Communism 
is totalitarian through and through, totalitarian in all its practices. 
however specious some of its professions may be, that it must be 
opposed to the death, as Nazism and Fascism were when totalitar- 
ianism assumed those particular forms. In a democratic country 
the question whether the customary tolerance should be exercised 
towards a creed whose basic dogma is intolerance, and whose 
exponents would be ruthlessly intolerant if they came to power, 
is not altogether easy to answer. But if we have faith in democracy, 
in the capacity of the average man to discern between good and 
evil, we shall need no weapons against Communism other than 
we already possess. But tolerance must never degenerate into in- 
difference. Communism both in theory and in practice must be 
denounced for the evil thing it is. The claim that the hackneyed 
“ from each according to his ability to each according to his need ” 
is as much a Christian as a Communist doctrine (which is broadly 
true) must be met by an exposure of Communist theory—that the 
State is supreme and that the individual has no rights, spiritual, 
political or social, against it—and a demonstration of the uniform 
and unvarying dependence of Communist Governments through- 
out Europe on informers, secret police, imprisonments without 
trial, slave-labour camps and all the hideous apparatus of des- 
potism with which Russia since 1917 has made all mankind familiar. 

Illusions about Communism must be diligently dispelled. That 
unhappily is impossible in many countries of Europe. But it is 
possible here, and words spoken and written in Britain find ways of 
reaching beyond its shores. A classless society may be good or 
bad—or in the last resort unattainable, even in Russia—but the 
condition of even an attempt at its attainment is the class-war, 
and that is fundamentally evil. Communism everywhere is a foe 
to liberty. In what Communist country could any of President 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms survive? Freedom of belief, 
freedom of the soul there may indeed be, for the soul is beyond 
the reach of man’s malignity. But to teach the belief, to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, or to any creature at all beyond 
the four walls of a one-room home—that can be prevented by laws 
relentlessly enforced, as they are relentlessly enforced in Russia 
today. Communism may have brought some material benefit to 
the masses in Russia, though it is impossible to measure how much, 
or decide whether democracy would not have done it better ; where 
standards were se low it was no great achievement to raise them 
a little higher. In this country it has only one aim—destruction. 
Every institution religious and political is the antithesis of Com- 
munism. They must all be destroyed before Communism can find 
a footing. The destructive work is ceaselessly in progress. Today 
it is in the docks; tomorrow it may be in the coal-mines. Or 
rather the process—the tireless boring, sapping, tunnelling, mining 
—is perpetual. If the tares only sometimes appear above the 
surface it does not mean that tares are not always being sown. 
Simple men fall victims to plausible speech, and intellectuals, often 
supremely foolish outside their special sphere, lend a gilt-and-tinsel 
réclame to the insidious crusade. 

These are sombre days, dark indeed for Christians of different 
faiths who are standing for cross against sickle in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary and Poland and, though we know less of their lot, 
in Eastern Germany. We can do litile for them, save letting them 
know that they are never out of mind. Yet it need not, and 
must not. be doubted that the future is with the cross. A com- 
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pelled faith, whether Christian or Communist, is no faith. The 
moment the compulsion slackens or stops it withers away. And 
in countries where thought and political action is free, where men 
can speak their minds and cast their votes as they will, Communism 
It is making none in Britain or in France 
9 in Italy or Western Germany or 


It must never be allowed to 


makes no progress 
powerful though it is there 
Scandinavia or the Low Countries 
Conservatism and Labour must recognise it as a common foe and 


never fall into such preoccupation with their own antagonisms as 
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to ignore, or fail to counter, Communist machinations. 
democracy and Communism there can be no compromise or truce. 
Between the Churches and Communism there can be even less. 
Methods of resistance must be carefully concerted. It is by no 
means certain that the Vatican’s way is the best. The Holy See 
has brought its last weapon into play. If that proves ineffective what 
remains ? For some it may be literal martyrdom. For others 
ceaseless vigilance, * This is war, bloodless, but war no less. And 
in war the soldier can commit no crime like sleeping at his post. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ROM one point of view it is as well that the trial of John 
George Haigh only lasted two days, for the inroads reports of 

the trial made on the popular newspapers’ limited space have 
been enormous. The censorious will no doubt be swift to judge, 
and it will be surprising if the Haigh reports are not cited in next 
week’s debate on the Royal Commission on the Press as evidence 
yf the papers’ sensationalism and morbidity. On the whole the 
papers have a good defence. There are elements about this case 
which invest it with abnormal interest—first and foremost the 
method Haigh adopted for the disposal of the body—always the 
most baffling problem for a murderer. Then, of 
there were Haigh’s claims, true or false, to have been responsible 
for half a dozen other murders; the question—the one crux 
of the whole trial—of Haigh’s sanity; the evidence given in 
egard to that by the single witness called for the defence, 
the psychiatrist, Dr. Yellowlees, and the Judge’s obvious reservations 
Here, as in all cases, a real difficulty 


course, 


about this expert evidence 
arises. The value of the opinion of a distinguished psychologist or 
psychiatrist is not to be doubted, but it must be given its proper 
weight and no more. I have known cases, generally in lower courts, 
in which justice seems to be handed over to the psychiatrist. It is 
not enough, even in perplexing cases, for the psychiatrist to say that 
the accused person is abnormal, and needs treatment, not punish- 
ment. That is no doubt sometimes true, but by no means always. 
Plenty of people who “couldn’t help it” could have helped it 
perfectly well if they had tried hard enough. While the psychiatrist 
in the courts has helped a lot it is by no means all help. Meanwhile 
the newspapers, after their crime-honeymoon, must now turn back 
to the dock-strike and the economic crisis for their high lights. 
The diet may be more salutary in the circumstances, but the average 
reader will hardly think it more attractive. 

7 7 o + 


What may perhaps be termed without disrespect the outlying 
members of the Royal Family are not quite as well known to the 
zeneral public as some of them deserve to be. Take, for example, 
Princess Marie Louise, a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, born in 
the year 1866. On Monday evening the Princess presided at the 
Save the Children Fund dinner at the Dorchester. On such an 
xcasion nothing more is expected of a lady of her years and station 
than that she should discharge the essential formalities. But Princess 
Louise had no idea of being content with that. She made—without 
notes and at her own instance—a speech rated as the speech of 
the evening, even though the Prime Minister was among others on 
the list. It was a speech, moreover, which did precisely what it was 
meant to do—draw cheque-books out of side-pockets and pens to 
give the cheques their value. One man who had written his before 
the Princess spoke tore it up when he had heard her and wrote 
double. The debt of thousands of children to a lady they will never 
have heard of will go unacknowledged, but it should not go 
unmentioned 

* * * * 

A fortnight or so ago an M.P. said to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the lobby “I hope you are going to be able to stand 
all this physically.” “Oh, I hope so,” Sir Stafford replied with a 
laugh which suggested that the opposite possibility was not troubling 
him much. Whether he knew then that he would have to slack off for 
the moment I cannot say. That he carries universal sympathy with 
him to Switzerland is certain ; no one could have affirmed that more 


warmly or more gracefully than Mr. Eden on Monday. It is obvious 
that for the last eighteen months Sir Stafford, with the whole finan- 
cial and economic policy of the country in his hands, has been bear- 
ing an intolerable burden. Yet he has shown few signs of finding 
it excessive. In his speeches in the House his voice has always been 
strong, his articulation perfect and his general appearance (to adopt 
a serviceable word which I happen to dislike) debonair. (What value 
such impressions have is demonstrated by the references of the Daily 
Express correspondent at the Chancellor’s Press Conference on 
Monday to “Sir Stafford Cripps, looking drawn and tired,” and 
of the News Chronicle’s to “Sir Stafford Cripps, looking as 
though he had just returned from his impending cure in Switzer- 
land.”) Once more the importance, and the limitations, of the 
human factor in public affairs is arrestingly emphasised ; it often has 
been before—at the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 and many other 
such gatherings, when judgements were obviously warped by sheer 
physical fatigue. Sometimes, as in this case, the human machine 
must somehow .be got working again because there is no other to 
replace it. No doubt it will be 
* ~ x * 


We are getting accustomed to the trading losses which Govern- 
ment departments are constrained, under pressure, to admit, but to 
be told that the Ministry of Food has dropped £650,000 on this 
year’s new potato crop, “on potatoes which deteriorated in transit 
and had to be sold for stockfeed or processing ” does come as some- 
thing of a shock. If there is anything for which there is certain 
to be a ready demand by a public sick of old potatoes it is new 
potatoes, and why there should be any difficulty about getting the 
potatoes promptly to the retailers is left unexplained. Mr. Strachey 
admitted that he was not satisfied that the purchase of new potatoes 
by the Ministry of Food was a good arrangement “in perpetuity ” and 
hoped it might be altered in future years. That does seem a good 
idea. 


* * * * 


Some fifteen years ago—round about 1934—a man was waiting 
for a bus in Piccadilly outside one of those shops which sold suits 
for next to nothing. The papers were full just then of photographs 
of eminent people wearing such suits and looking incredibly smart 
in them. The bus-waiter was captured by the idea; after all the 
loss of sos. wouldn’t break him, even if he could never wear the 
suit. Inside the shop he went profligate, as sometimes happens, 
and let himself in for 75s. The suit was delivered ; it was definitely 
wearable ; it has been worn every summer since; it is being 
worn today ; it is said to be the only suit that really suits him. (Man’s 


name ? Janus. 
* * 


be set in the coming 


Heard at High Table 

The examiners were discussing questions to 
tripos. One ran: “Give an account of the entertainments common 
among the Anglo-Saxons among (a) men (b) women.” “ But surely, 
surely,” observed a colleague, “the obvious answer to (a) is (6), an 
to (b) is (a).” 

* + * * 

‘The aim of he and his colleagues...” wrote The Times in its 
Parliamentary report on Tuesday The earth tremors reported by 
seismologists that day were caused by Barnes and Delane and several 


Walters JANUS 


turning in th vyraves 
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TELEVISION AND THE B.B.C. 


HEN the Television Service was reopened at Alexandra 

Palace after the war, one of the more important blocks of 

offices was approached by way of a muddy lane filled with 
planks and old bits of scenery, leading to an unlit door. The place 
was familiarly known as the Slough of Despond, and thirty or forty 
people had to stumble through it every evening en their way out to 
the bus from their offices. It was thought rhat this state of affairs 
might be improved by the provision of an electric light over the door, 
so that the inhabitants could see where they were going, and a key 
weekly conference known as the Operations Meeting used regularly 
10 arrange for this to be done by a series of minutes directed to 
various technical quarters. Running more or less parallel with this 
agitation, there was also a project to take a camera and cable into a 
smal] existing room, and by making a few minor alterations, to turn 
the place into an announcers’ studio. This would have got around 
the problem that presents itself every day, as to whether a valuable 
section of the studio in use should be wasted on the setting for 
continuity announcements, or whether rehearsals in the other studio 
should be continually interrupted during the afternoon in order to 
enable these announcements to be made. This was in 1946; and 
while it must be made clear that no opposition or dissent was ever 
expressed towards either of these fairly simple projects, there is still 
no sign of an announcers’ studio at Alexandra Palace, although 
many larger developments have been mooted on paper. On the other 
hand, it is only right to point out that a lamp did finally appear 
over that door, just in time to be prohibited, together with the staff 
lift, in celebration of some fuel crisis. 

This is the kind of thing that I always call to mind when the 
future development of television is under discussion, because it seems 
t me that the problems confronting it are not so much ones of 
principle as of personalities—not of permits or charters or even, 
at the moment, of finance, but simply a question of whether m our 
present frame of mind the average man in an office, in control of 
another man with a screwdriver, is particularly anxious to get any- 
thing done at all. I do not believe that in its present condition 
British television is noticeably starved either of money or staff. Very 
little more could be done in the matter of getting better programmes 
or longer transmission hours, even if the budget and personnel were 
deubled, because the work that is being done with the available 
studio space and equipment is already a miracle, and there 1s no room 
for any more. Nor is it of much importance to discuss whether the 
B.B.C. is the best organisation to run it, because the difficulties in 
the way of putting bulbs over doors and accommodating announcers 
in separate rooms are not really B.B.C. problems but national ones, 
and would be certain to occur no matter who was running television. 
As it is, no cruel or envious uncle is attempting to smother the little 
Prince in the Tower. On the contrary, the greatest obstacle in 
the way of getting these small and useful things done is a trick of 
elaborating them with loving enthusiasm to such an extent that they 
cannot be attempted for at least a year and a half. Lights have to 
have special fittings and wiring, and no announcer could possibly 
be inflicted with a 
And so the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast 


room that was not sound-proofed and ventilated 


of thought, and announcers continue to perform in the main studios 
with neither silence nor ventilation to inspire them 
] have always been struck by the fact that al] broadcasting organi- 


sations tend to reproduce m muniature the characteristics of the 


communities that they serve. The American networks are slick, 
noisy, self-confident and surprisingly dull. Radio Eireann is genteel 
and folk-ridden, and as suspicious as an old farmer’s wife of any- 


ng in Irish life that is brilliant but not respectable. Who but 
Radio Eireann could ever have paid a reluctant tribute to the dead 
lames Jovce by referring to him as the well-known author of A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man? In the same way, most 
of the criticisms that are flung at the B.B.C its departmentalism, 


its stinginess over small rather than large amounts, its internal frustra- 
ven nd its aptitude for loyally covering up incompetence on the 
part of anybody who has been on the staff longer than five years—all 
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these are things that should be said of England rather than of the 
B.B.C. For an institution so harassed by crooks and ridden by 
pressure groups, it actually does very well indeed, and there are many 
worse fates that could befall television than to continue under its 


control. 


For example, it might meet with the living death of coming within 
the orbit of the British Film Industry, or even of becoming film- 
obsessed, as has happened to its opposite number in Amer‘< One 
of the blemishes on television O.B.s—that is to say, on broadcasts 
coming from outside locations rather than from a studio—used to 
be the uncertain quality of the sound. The department that handled 
the production of these programmes was more closely connected 
with or recruited from the world of the films than the other sections 
at Alexandra Palace; and when enquiries were made in order to 
remedy this defect, the responsible parties used to point out that it 
is difficult in television O.B.s to get the microphone close enough to 
the source of sound without allowing it to be seen. 


Very well, came the answer. Put it into view. The only response 
was a blank and unco-operative stare. That could not be done. 
Nobody ever puts a microphone into shot. 


“What do you mean by ‘nobody’? Who is it that never puts a 
microphone into shot ? ” 


“ Well—the movies.” 

But this isn’t the movies. This is television, a medium that js 
sull at liberty to make its own rules. Television is broadcasting— 
broadcasting that we can see ; so why should we attempt an elaborate 
pretence that it is something else, by keeping our microphones out of 
shot ? There was a long battle before the present carefree use of 
visible microphones by O.B. commentators became the standard 
practice, and this resistance was largely rooted in a fear that friends 
and acquaintances in the film business might see this solecism being 
committed, and imagine that the television producer knew no better ! 


This obsession with rules that have been laid down for another 
medium is at the back of the peculiarly tiring quality of American 
television, and the feeling of overpowering boredom that usually 
supervenes after half an hour. A continual effort to imitate the 
montage technique of moving pictures by cutting from camera to 
camera, without the careful matching up of shot with shot that can 
only be done in the cutting-room, is a thing that the average viewer 
need not be expected to understand. All he knows is that he feels 
confused and tired out, and sums up the situation in the phrase, 
“Television has a long way to go yet ”—meaning, of course, a long 
way to go before it can beat the movies on their own ground, instead 
of exploiting its own peculiar advantages. One of the things that has 
saved British television from this St. Vitus’s Dance and enabled it 
to develop a smoother technique of its own is the fact that, until after 
the war, it was not possible to cut from camera to camera, and that 
a change of viewpoint had to be carried out by means of a mix or 
lap-dissolve, in the course of which one picture faded into the other, 
rather than Jeapt. This was a handicap in some respects, but it also 
had an important psychological effect on producers, and forced them 
to think on lines that were original, and that were peculiarly suited 
to the small screen and to an intimate, rather than to a mass 
audience. 

Although they are both branches of the same medium—broad- 
casting—sound radio and television are not in any real sense rivals 
of each other. What we get best from the one we'shall never get 
effectively from the other. Sound fills in a background to our lives, 
and usually demands little in the way of concentration. Television 
compels concentration in a most exhausting way (when it is badly 
handled) and should never be allowed to make demands on us 
except at stated times when we are attending to nothing else. In 
this they are complementary, rather than enemies. The institution 
to which television constitutes a deadly threat is the local cinema 
and the second-rate film which it is not worth while going out to see. 
Under the wing of the B.B.C. it may or may not be hampered by 
personalities, but this is liable to be the case whoever controls it, 
and I cannot see how it affects the argument. To my mind the most 
serious objection that can be levelled against the B.B.C. concerns 


finance, and the out-of-date tradition that programmes are things 
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that must never be sold, but have to be given away to the customers 
in return for an annual subscription that is fantastically small when 
applied to the expensive level of entertainment that television ought 
to and some day will be providing. But it ought not to be beyond 
the bounds of human ingenuity to devise some means by which the 
customer pays even a few pence for what he receives rather than 
the present system under which he virtually pays nothing at all, 
and thinks none the more of it on that account. 


THE REAL DOCKER 


HE simple question, “ What sort of man is a docker ?” is 
not quite so easily answered as might appear. One could 
dismiss the question by saying, “ Similar in tastes and out- 

jook to any other man employed in the heavy industries—the miner, 
the builder, the engineer and so on,” but I think the right approach 
to a real understanding of the docker is to note first how he gets 
into the industry. Not many people appreciate how difficult it is 
Before starting work the docker must 
first become registered and be in possession of a registration book 


to become a dock worker. 


This system has been in operation for many years and is controlled 
by the Port of London Registration Committee. Before the war, 
if a registered docker died or retired, his book passed on to his 
son and it was automatically re-issued to him. Priority of work 
was given to registered men and if there was additional labour 
required the huge mass of unregistered dockers was then drawn 
on. Since the introduction of the National Dock Labour Scheme 
the unregistered man no longet exists 

The whole question of the number of men required in the 
industry is being actively considered and recruitment has tem- 
When the books are reopened the preference will 


again be given to sons whose fathers were registered dockers but 


porarily ceased 








have now died or retired. I explain this rather fully in order to 
make 3t clear that this industry in the main is carried on from 
father to son. 1 am not going to enlarge on the past history of dock- 
land except to observe that since 1889 a bitter fight has been waged 
between worker and employer, leaving behind a tremendous fee 

of mistrust. The older docker is very appreciative of conditions 


today as compared with what prevailed in the “ bad old day “beg he 


. ' : sc a | 
ger docker knows of those struggles because his father has told 


him. and he is out not only to maintain all existing standards but 


to further improve his industry 


One thing should be emphasised. You cannot judge the docker 
of recent stoppages. You have to remember the 





If he is working on a ship and he strikes a cargo 
which is in a very dirty condition, and he requires a higher rate ol 


spot, You cannot com- 


' 


pay, that argument has to be settled on the 


pare his work with that of any other industry. Ships are coming 


and going all the time; different cargoes have to be worked in 
different conditions. Room for disputes is vast. In such condi- 
tions the trade union official’s job is extremely arduous. He has 

x¢ an expert not only in handling men but in his knowledge of 
the industry. In the Transport and General Workers’ Union no 


can be considered for an organiser’s job unless he has 
In the Stevedores 


strongest of all traditions in 








ion he is elected by ballor. T 


[ 
London dockland is that you never do another man’s job. Men 


working in one wharf will not readily go to another. On board ship 
they work the continuity rule, “ start and finish.” Their tradition of 
lovalty to each other in a trade dispute is unequalled in any other 


try ; even miners are not so united 
The docker, as I know him, is not concerned with politcal 


He resents the intrusion of politics into his trade union 


p ylems 
ranch though he may be willing enough to listen to Labour 
other) speakers at a public meeting atter working hours. The 


constituency of 


Mr. Mellish is Labour Member for the dockland 
Rotherhithe, an organiser in the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
ind himself the son of a 


» which the great majority of dockers belong), 
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Press have a way of describing the dockers as the “ cloth cap crowd.” 
That, in fact, is quite off the target. I have spoken at meetings late 
in the evening; the dockers there are, in the main, smart and 
neatly dressed and a stranger would hardly recognise them as the 
men who earlier in the day swarmed aboard ship and quay. 

What about his wages ? One often reads in the Press of the 
£20 a week dockers. Believe me they are few and far between, and 
the man who earned that amount would have worked a great number 
of hours, including week-ends. The average wage is around £7 
per week. Under the Dock Labour Board Scheme introduced by 

evin, whose name will always be revered by dock workers, a man 
is On a guarantee of £4 8s. per week provided he signs on twice a 
day for work (once on Saturdays), Many men, unfortunately, only 
get this guaranteed wage, because in a dock like the Surrey Commer- 
cial, which is mainly an import dock, i.e., timber-discharge, work for 
some time has been very slack. Most of the men are known as 
“ preference men” and follow their own particular employer, but 
the Dock Labour Board is responsible for payment of their wages 

Work on board ship is in the main paid at piece-work rates, and 
there are agreements covering thousands of different types of cargoes, 
different rates of pay. It is not many years ago that beer was 
supplied regularly to the men whilst at work, and the gangs would 
“beer boys” whose job it would be to keep 
them well supplied. The wages earned for that day would be 
shared out by the ganger in a dockside pub. Needless to say, 
by the time the docker of yesterday went home most of his day’s 


themselves employ 


earnings would be left in the safe hands of the man behind the bar. 
Beer is not supplied to the men today, and from my own personal 
observation I should say that at no time has the consumption of 


lic of the 


beer been so low as at present. But one interesting re 
past is still retained ; that is the special licence issued to certain 
public houses in the docks district to open at 6 a.m. each morning 
until 8 am. Their trade is very poor in most instances 

What, it may be interesting to enquire, does the modern dock 
worker read ? Years ago the midday Star with all the runners, and 
probably the News of the World on Sunday covered the field of his 
literature. Today, during lunch hours, in the local library you will 


find him absorbed in a wide variety of periodicals ; even the v 


t 
reviews have their followers. He is proud of his country and vaguely 
understands its economic problems. You may ask how this can be 
in the light of his recent action, It all goes back to his deep 


rooted industrial principles, and in particular his dread of being 








accused of working on any ship or cargo that has b amed a 
“black.” In the present dispute he is up against son ng tha 
is really new to him. His previous experience has shown him tha 
the ship or cargo in dispute was something about which he had 


an individual row with his employer, and it has always been 








‘custom and practice” to isolate such ships and cargo 
These Canadian ships have been declared white” by his 
unions. But, he asks, how can this be vhen some t 
h walked off in a dispute with nployer—and so ; 
miserable dispute drags on. The docker today is hurt and resentful 
He feels the public don’t understand his point of view, and he 
not or will not see that his principles are being exploited. He has 
as is well-known, a first-class record of service during the last war, 
ind was the mainstay of the Docks Operating Companies, whicie 
did such a magnificent job in all parts of world. He feels he 
is still carrying on the fight started by his father, or grandfather, 
60 vears ago. Many tides will ebb and flow before the dock worker 
loses that deep-rooted suspicion of an industry which gave his 
bears such a raw deal. I have lived among these men ail my life 
I know no finer types, generous, kindly and extremely humorous 
In this dispute I think the dock worker is wrong. I have told 


him so, and shall go on driving home the truth that his principles 
ure being exploited by people who owe no allegiance to this country 
and who are determined to smash our economy. We must prove 
this to the docker, not only by speeches but by irrefutable evidence 
Once he is convinced that his cherished principles have been se 
used, he will turn on those elements and destroy them, and I believe 


he will have learnt a lesson that he will never torg 
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MIDDLE-EAST POLICY 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


N Thursday the heads of British missions from all the 

Middle East States, and other senior officials, such as the 

head of the Middle East Office in Cairo and the Resident 

in the Persian Gulf, assembled in London to provide Mr. Bevin 
with the second comprehensive survey of this area which he has 
made since he became Minister for Foreign Affairs. It is generally 
assumed that they will be asked to formulate a new policy for Britain 
in the light of recent events—the acute economic crisis which afflicts 
most of the States concerned, the successful military challenge of 
Israel, and the threat of Communism. It would be easier to 
formulate a new policy if there were any certainty exactly what the 
old policy had been, but this has never been expressed except in 
the most general terms. We are understood to desire the prosperity 
and independence of the Arab world, which means that we wish it 
well but do not propose to interfere in its internal affairs. Unfor- 
tunately this vague benevolence has usually been interpreted by the 
peoples concerned as a hypocritical mask to cover constant inter- 
ference in their internal affairs to their own detriment. The main 
problem confronting the conference at the Foreign Office is there- 
fore to decide whether we can intervene more, and more effec- 
tively, or whether a policy of genuine non-interference can be made 
to smell sweeter, and thereby, bring more real benefits in its train. 

In point of fact the ideal of non-interference can be pressed too 
far. Since it is clearly impossible for Britain to stand as aloof from 
the internal affairs of the Middle East as she does, for example, 
from those of South America, there is little point in trying to claim 
an absolute disinterestedness which we cannot maintain. In Egypt, 
Cyrenaica, Jordan and Iraq there are British garrisons, and with 
these States, and possibly with others, we have, or hope to have, 
military alliances. However shocked our diplomats may be at the 
unscrupulous cunning which 1s universalJy attributed to them, and 
however eager they naturally are to refute the charge that they raise 
rebellions, overthrow cabinets and poison politicians as part of the 
day’s work, it would be a pity if they fell over backwards in their 
efforts to prove that the réle of a British Minister to an Arab State 
was only that of a philosopher and friend, and never that of a guide. 

The ptesent is a particularly ill-chosen moment to stress the 
ideal of Britain’s non-interference, since the question of the Arab 
refugees, which must surely take first place on Mr. Bevin’s agenda, 
is one that can only be settled through vigorous interference by this 
country—or rather by Britain and the United States acting together. 
The Conciliation Commission of the United Nations, which has 
been grappling not ineffectively with the problem since April, has 
just resumed its work in Lausanne after an 18-day adjournment, 
but any plan which it produces depends as much on the energy with 
which it is implemented by the Western Powers as on its acceptance 
by the Arab States and Israel. And until the refugee question is out 
of the way there is almost literally nothing that can be done to pro- 
vide the Middle East with the breathing-space and the fresh hope 
which it needs if it is to avoid slipping into chaos. 

By the end of June the Lausanne negotiations had reached dead- 
Jock. Israel refused to take back any refugees until frontiers had 
been settled, and the Arab States refused to discuss frontiers before 
Israe] had made at least a gesture over refugees. The concession by 
which Israel would accept the relatives of some of the Arabs remain- 
ing within her borders may prove to be the necessary gesture; it is 
certainly no more than a gesture, since it would affect only about 
20,000 persons. But what is wanted above all at the moment is for 
the first trickle to flow out of the refugee camps, and for those who 
remain to be thus encouraged to believe that their fate is not in- 
eluctable. The next stage would be for the United Nations to 
organise the resettlement of those refugees whose homes are not 
within the present frontiers of Israel. It is difficult to estimate how 
many this involves, but it is probably roughly correct to say that 
there are about 900,000 Arabs now in receipt of relief, that of these 
about 800,000 are refugees, of whom 600,000 come from within Israel 
and 200,000 from outside. These latter are mostly fugitives from 
the battle areas and border zones. It will be hard to persuade them 
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to return to their abandoned villages unless they receive a reasonable 
guarantee that the fighting will not start up again and that they will 
receive Capita] help in reorganising their old lives. 

This is where the resources, financial and administrative, of the 
United Nations, and in particular of Britain and the United States, 
will be called on. 
remain awaiting settlement, but some of the pressure will be re- 


The great majority of the refugees will, it is true. 
lieved. If nothing at all is done, the present host countries—Jordan, 
Syria and the Lebanon and, to a lesser degree, Egypt and Irag—may 
find that with the oncome of winter the refugees become actively 
desperate. There have already been riots in some of the <« imps ; 
they are certain to be repeated on a greatly increased scale as hope 
dies, and to choose as their target the Governments and officials on 
hand 

From a long-term point of view the refugees provide the greatest 
opportunity for a constructive reshaping of British policy towards 
the Middle East. They represent a much greater problem than the 
Arab States themselves can cope with. If relief work is not a task 
for amateurs, sull less is resetthement. In this respect the Arabs 
are necessarily amateurs, and almost bankrupt amateurs at that. 
Britain and the United States (aided of course by other suitably 
equipped and well-intentioned members of the United Nations) have 
the administrative experience and, in spite of their own economic 
difficulties, the economic resources with which to make their inter- 
vention as beneficial as it is necessary. There can be no question of 
simply handing over to the Arab States lump sums of cash or ex- 
tensive credits for refugee setthement; that would be pouring water 
on the sand. What is wanted is some large-scale development 
project which would at the same time provide the refugees with 
work, and the country concerned with a prospective increase in its 
real wealth. The project would require wide autonomous powers, 
which would involve receiving concessionary rights over local re- 
sources such as those enjoyed by the oil companies. It would, if 
successful, provide a concrete example of Western skill diverted to 
a benevolent end, and to the extent that it became integrated with 
the general economy of the Middle East it would have a stabilising 
influence on it. 

There is always the hope—it cannot be more than a hope—that 
some generous and grandiose scheme of development of this sort 
would go part of the way to fill the vacuum of endeavour which the 
Palestine war has left as one of its legacies. Today most of the energy 
of the Arabs appears to be spent in dynastic squabbles, but it will be 
a pity if Mr. Bevin and his advisers devote too much of their time 
arguing over the time-worn controversy of the Hashemites against 
the rest. The present split in the Arab world, which leaves Iraq and 
Jordan on one side of the fence, and Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia 
on the other side, with Lebanon edging away from both groups on 
her own, must be accepted as a fact. We can encourage old friends 
without taking part in their vendettas and a third party who 
takes sides in a quarrel can expect nothing better than two black 
eyes. 

There are, however, two capitals in which a frown or a smile from 
the British representative is liable to be invested with unusual 
significance, and these are Damascus and Tel Aviv. The new dictator 
of Syria, Field-Marshal Husni Zaim, has not yet exhausted the credit 
which he won for himself by the fact of his successful coup-d’état. 
He remains the man of the hour for the whole of the Middle East, 
and not for Syria alone. In his four months of power he has quite a 
respectable list of achievements to his credit but, even more impor- 
tant, he has accumulated a formidable body of legend round his 
name. He represents a New Deal of a sort ; a deal with the old pack, 
maybe, but with the trumps more evenly distributed. Now there is 
widespread wonder as to what the British think of this new 
phenomenon. What, in fact, do they think of him ? Is he the shape 
of things to come, or is he just another lucky army adventurer ? Or 
conceivably both ? 

Our relations with Israel are the source of equally intense specula- 
tion. We have tended to assume that our influence in Tel Aviv was 
bound to be less than that of the United States inasmuch as it 
provides the dollars and the moral support whereas Britain, to most 
Zionists, is no more than a mythical ogre. But to those Jews who can 
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look more than twelve months into the past or future it is plain that 
ultimately their new country is more likely to reflect the ups and 
downs of Britain rather than those of the United States, and this 
because Of the still predominantly British orientation of Middle East 
diplomacy. Whether in fact Israel can be fitted into any foreseeable 
overall pattern for the Middle East is one of the most awkwarc 


j 
ns for which the Foreign Office conference will have to find 


questo 
nm answet, 


AMAZON PIONEERS 


By WILLARD PRICE 


\R up the Amazon we came upon a young Brazilian pioneer 

vhose savings had just been stolen and whose house had been 

yurned by river bandits ; yet he was determined to stay on 
the f When asked why 
he had embarked upon this difficult venture, he replied: “ There 
were posters on the walls in Rio. They said, in Portuguese, ‘Go 
West, Young Man.’ Our Government wanted us to develop this 
So I came.’ 


farm that he had carved out of the jungle. 


yack country 
The new importance attached to the development of Amazonia 


s expressed in these words by a prominent Brazilian biologist: 





If the Amazon can be brought into food-production, the world 
will be able to support its population.” The Amazon is the world’s 
last great frontier. Much of it has not even been explored. It is 
C ninerals. It has the forests of fine woods on earth 
It has the world’s mightiest to carry its products to the sea 
But it lacks men. Today there is half a man to the square mile 
And it is the reason for “ Go West” posters on the walls of Rio 
I thousands of pioneers are flooding from the coastal cities 
1 thousand miles back into the wilderness—or what was wilderness 
a few years ago, the watershed of Amazon tributaries, the rivers 


Mainly responsible for the west- 


Tocantins, Araguaya and Xingu 

1 tr ‘ntral Brazil Foundation, a great development 
wen upported by both public and private funds This agency 
liffusing its effort over the entire Amazon jungle. It is con- 


building of what Brazilians call “The Great 


ent ry upon the 
Dia il.” 
This is a sort of flying wedge straight through the jungle, much 
f which until now has not even been explored he most important 
C the Amazon, Manaos, heretofore reached from Rio only by 
a circuitous route up the coast and river, will be connected by direct 
ute cutting diagonally across the wilderness [he same straight 


en extended will strike Miami and Chicago, and planes from 
it hours on a flight to Rio. 





North America will save eigi 

I project is now being realised through one of the most daring 
ungle-taming enterprises ever attempted by man There is being 
cut through the wilds a swath of civilisation replete not only with 


uirfields but with farms and ranches, mines and factories, and an 


1 
mmazing string of boom towns Through the gateway of this new 
world, the mushroom city of Anapolis, more than fifty thousand 
Brazilians a year pass to the busy towns of Chavantina, Aragarcas, 
Sao Feliz, Maraba, Goiania and Coleoria, none of them to be found 


n any map ten years ago. Hundreds of men have given their lives 
e the project a success Che chief difficulty has been the 


rn opposition of the Chavante Indians whose territories lie 


athwart the path of progress. Taking a leaf perhaps from Gandhi's 
00 e head of the Indian Protection Service, himself part Indian, 
{1 down the rule that the Chavantes must be won over by a policy 


f non-violence. “ Die if necessary, but never kill,” was the motto 


Gifts were used instead of bullets. I flew over an Indian village 
id pans, egg-beaters, scissors, toys, 
stars, only to see the packages 
-d bordunas, war clubs, 


zes, however, the 





g C » Chavantes found 
er returned by rifle fire. Today 
) ynal passes straight through Chavante country, and, thougl 
the ivantes cannot be said to be effusively friendly, they have 
4 ielped in buildin rtain airfields 
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The fight against disease plays a large part in the conquest of the 
Brazilian West. In a hydroplane that serves as a local bus between 
villages of the Amazon, I chatted with a sanitary engineer employed 
by the joint U.S.-Brazilian organisation, Servico Especial de Saude 
Publica (Special Public Health Service), known usually as S.E.S.P. 
The service, my fellow-passenger told me, faced the fact that 
communicable diseases accounted for fifty-five per cent. of all deaths 
The chief offenders were malaria, yellow 
fever, typhoid and amoebic dysentery. Today well-staffed health 
centres are to be found in most Amazon villages. Drinking-watet 
comes from scientifically constructed wells rather than from the 
turbid river. Pipes carry the water to faucets scattered about the 
town. The sanitary S.E.S.P.-built privy has become standard 
equipment D.D.T. is ending the brilliant career of the fever 
mosquito. If malaria and yellow fever could be conquered in Cuba, 
Panama and Guayaquil, says the S E.S.P. man, why not eventually 
in the Amazon basin ? 
The notion that Amazon soil, which produces almost impenetrable 
jungle and mothers trees thirty feet around and two hundred feet 


in the Amazon region 


tall, is too poor to grow fruits, vegetables and grains, is being dis- 
pelled by another Brazilian organisation, the Jnstituto Agronomico 
do Norte (Agricultural Institute of the North). At its head is Dr 
Felisberto Camargo, a Brazilian professor of agricultu Where 
Ford failed, Camargo is succeeding. When the Ford rubber planta- 
tions at Fordlandia and Belterra succumbed to leaf rot and were 


sold to the Brazilian Government, Dr. Camargo was assigned the 





task of making something out of them. At Belterra two and a 
quarter million rubber trees have been restored to health. Each 
tree is geared to production of several times as much rubber as a 
Fordlandia he has 
great experimental farm for growing everything 
He is breed- 


wild tree by an intricate process of grafting. 
transformed into a 
from hardwood trees and cacao to jute and vegetables 
ing water buffalo. This denizen of the Far Eastern tropics will prove 
immensely useful to the Amazon planter. 

As important as the Government projects are some of the 
enormous private enterprises that are changing the face of the 
Amazon wilderness. Chief among these is the Araujo concern 
“ Have you met the emperor of Amazonia ? ” I was asked at Manaos. 
I found Agesislau Araujo to be a very modest and diligent emperor, 
who works from seven to six daily at one of half a dozen roll-top 
desks in a busy office. He has no car because he prefers to walk 
to work, and because Manaos is.a jungle-girt city with no communi- 
cation with the outside world except by air and water. But he 
owns a fleet of river boats, a tract of jungle nearly as large as Texas, 
i string of trading posts, some of which are so remote that the 
round trip from Manaos takes eighteen days, a fortune well up in 
the millions of dollars, a house in Manaos, another in Rio, another 
in Estrella, Portugal, and a palace in Lisbon. His company is the 
Amazonian equivalent of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with an empire 
of its own within which it maintains communications and commerce, 
controls the lives of residents, and is in effect a benign government 
within a government. Araujo does not merely extract and export 
the natural resources of the region such as gold, diamonds, balata, 
piassava and Brazil nuts. He brings in machinery, starts factories 
ind builds a permanent, self-contained industrial economy as well 
as agricultural and stock-raising projects new to the jungle For 
example, on the upper Rio Branco he has fifty thousand head of 
cattle. “I have just brought in from India twenty-nine zebu bulls 
to improve the breed.” 

But the most far-reaching, although as yet nebulous, Amazonian 
enterprise is that of the United Nations. That the plan is still in 
ts formative stages is not surprising, in view of the fact that it 
was only three years ago that it was first proposed by the Brazilian 
biologist, Paulo Carneiro, at a session of U.N.E.S.C.O. According 
to the plan the Amazon valley is to be used as a great experimental 
station in the study of the adaptation of man to tropical environ- 
ment The possibilities of the region are to be scientifically 
Initial appropriations of more than £250,000 have been 
1ade by U.N.E.S.C.O. and the nations most directly concerned in 
ide Great Britain, the United States, Brazil, 


ia, Bolivia, Ecuador and British, Dutch and 








l These in 
Peru, Venezuela, Colon 
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French Guiana’ Great interest in the project is being shown by edition of Wisden will tell me whether he ever did anything else. 
ions that have problems in the tropics—for example, the hese scores and records, however, are Wisden’s normal fare 





Nctherlands, France, India and Solutions arrived at in) What makes his 86th Edition remarkable among the other 8¢ is that 








B av prove useful elsewhere t deals with the centenary of W. G. Grace and the retirement of 
} \ pects are Del over! MIRC ¢ s« nee fcams Ol the field Ly Bradman I never saw W G Grace bur those who did were 
clude physk geographers, soi] experts, botanists, zo0ologists content to call him “the great cricketer.” an incomparable I first 
ecok thre sts and nutritionists Chief saw Bradman back in 1930 in Chicago. On that bumpy improvised 
purpose of these he “Jost world” is to change tt pitch he made g. I last saw him bat in the Second Test at Lord’s 
rom mine” from which riches may be extracted to a home He made 38 streaky runs. I am ashamed to say that I wa: bored if 
where many millions of people may enjoy self-sufficiency rhe even by some of his great innings, just as I have been bored by the si01 
Ting s have found Amazonia habitable Pheir successful methods perfection of professional _ *Uiard-players. Indeed the only Bradman kn 
¢ 10 be studied with the idea of grafting on to them the science and innings that gave me unqualified delight was a 132 he scored cul 
sk of modern civilisation Heavy immigration is contemplated before lunch at Scarborough in 1034. Then it seemed he was a are 
ne e world’s last great frontier is made safe for settlement god instead of a machine. Yet his performances show him to be xp 
great. The average for his career of 338 innings was 95.14 and his 
average for 80 Test Match innings was 99.04. And more significant , 


ry ~ ~ +* 7 us 
W ISDEN than figures are the judgements of the men who played with him— wol 


of George Duckworth, for example, who said that the 334 innings at 





3 .P. WM LALIEI! M.P. . 
By : Al Leeds in 19030 was the greatest he had ever seen Ducky kept 


HEN ! was a bov I was bad at arithmetic and could wicket throughout and so had a good view Bradman was certainly adh 
~t ) remember dates; bh 1 could recite Yorkshix “the great cricketer” of his generation 
ve vithout effort ; and, almost without effort, co But the comparison, indeed the contrast, between Grace and dn 
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I < € < e to real cricke Nowed, during the second day of the match. to go to Crystal Palace ( 
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papers. N 7c seconds. He tells how Grace, after a three-day match against shir 
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g ago | vn notebook. But I can, and do, sull read do you go in ?” “I’m always number one.” “ Number eleven today es 
cricketers’ almanac” of Mr. Wisden which hi And you, my lad, where do vou go in?” “Where Im put, sir.” but 
edition The information in Wisden may not ‘Then, come in first with me.” 
x F . . sAUIC our notebooks of days here are no stories like that in Robertson-Glaseow’s beautifully idy 
c S acc ¢ and mus ROLE COMPS HERS tten essay. “ No one ever laughed about Bradman.” he says ; “he det 
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, t ol nds where you have been solute concentration was in part self-imposed. In part he felt it di 
' nes and swOnes and posed on him by his position. “He couldn’t strol] from his het S 
. ; These — post a letter or buy a collar stud,” says Robertson-Glasgow ; “ The tne 
. — Degin & mob wouldn't Jet him. There had to be a car waiting with engine ably 
. cd, I : y men nning and he would plunge into it like a cork from a bottle ile 
or I ; before I G i bag to the four-wheek Poor ltth the 
é est n, i ei rt littl Em; 
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THESE ENGLISH 


By PETER FARQUHAR (London School of Economics) 


NDERSTANDING the English is a formidable task. As a 
Colonial I labour under certain obvious disadvantages, 
inevitable prejudices and severely limited contacts. Still, 


ifter two years in England, I cannot help coming to certain conclu- 
sions and making a few tentative generalisations. The fact that I 
know so little is itself significant. Why is it so extraordinarily diffi- 
cuit to Know them? One simple explanation is that the English 
ye selfish and conceited, but few of us 
I think, more fundamental ; it involves 
the Englishman’s attitude to life and to society. He is primarily a 
inimal. A _ rational than an being, he 
and efficiency not only in the workshop and the 
office but everywhere, even in his personal relationships. In social 
life there is no order without law and convention. So the English 
rigidly to rules and regulations. At first sight this worship 
seem incompatible with the Englishman’s 


are satisfied with simple 
explanations. The reason is, 


rather emotional 


social 


worships order 


yanere 


law and order may 


idmiration for intellectual freedom. In fact, however, he clearly 
sees that order is the pre-condition of freedom. Unconventional 
pinions are tolerated so long as there is no eccentric behaviour. 


The Englishman may have radical political opinions, but he always 
plays His political party achieves power in the conven- 
tional manner ; it may then pass unconventional laws, but they will 
Those who disagree bide their 


the game. 


be obeyed in the accepted manner. 
ne and wait their turn. .I do not attempt to account for this state 
affairs. I 


Good government depends 


describe ii as it seems to me. 
The English excel at 
government because they believe in justice. Good personal relation- 
The English have difficulty here because they 
do not in love. Justice is rational ; it demands that every 
man should receive his due reward. . Love is irrational ; it demands 
that every man should be treated as if he were supremely important, 
whether he deserves itor not. The English are 
be so stupid ; that is why they were never converted to Christianity, 
but rather took Christianity, smproved upon it and produced humani- 
tarianism. Christ The English 
ise, “* Give him his due reward ”"—the sign, of course, of the cool, 
abstract principles but 


merely 
on justice 
ships require love 


believe 


too conscientious to 


said, “Love your neighbour.” 





hed, scientific mind submitting not to 





) plain, common-sense empiricism 


I will illustrate what I mean with reference to two topics to which 


Ihave given some thought—English imperial policy and the English 
utitude towards coloured colonials. The discussion of motives in 
history is always difficult and nearly always futile As far as 


English adventurers are concerned, no generalisation is 


Some may 


individual 
have beer inspired by the noblest motives of 


ill that ; some, 


DOSSI ri 


the “ white man’s burden ” and perhaps most, prob 
ably did not think much, but were 


en just greedy 


merely energetic and enterprising ; 


But of 





afew may quite well have be the attitude of 


the Governments of the country over the whole history of the 
Empire the only fair judgement is that they did on the whole what 
they thought was right. Gladstone’s Egyptian policy illustrates well 


the point I wish to make. Strictly speaking Gladstone, in the good 


old tradition of England tn her imperial and international relations, 
had policy He only tried to do what was right. Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt could not understand Gladstone’s apparent insincerity 
He could not square the speeches of the Midlothian campaign with 
the annexation of Egypt. He therefore concluded that Gladstone’s 
public life “was to a large extent a fraud. He constantly put 
aside his private predilections of policy, until towards the end of his 
life his own personal impulses of good had assumed the characte 
of tastes rather than of principles.” To charge Gladstone with 
Ins rity is to misunderstand him. Blunt had faith in “ his own 
personal impulses of good.” Common sense had taught Gladstone 
to distrust impulses, so that he very often telt called upon to do 
things which must have been distasteful to him, because like every 
Englishman he had to do his duty. A mere foreigner applying his 


wn standards of judgement to English policy makes the same 
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mistake and explains it in terms of the hypocrisy of “ perfidious 
Albion.” Judged, of course, by English standards, which are the 
only standards that can be applied, the policy or lack of it is 
eminently sensible, and in England the sensible thing is the right 
thing. 

Colour prejudice in England appears to be only a more aggravated 
form of the general aversion of the English to foreigners. For the 
English the supreme virtue is always to behave in the proper manner, 
the rules of the game. The foreigner seldom knows the 
English rules ; he cannot even speak the language ; so naturally, with 
the coloured person, the degree of non-conformity is usually greater, 
with inevitable results. What is, however, so interesting is that 
the English worried about it (or seem to be). Sir Alan 
Burns in his recent book* expresses concern. Colour prejudice ts 
It upsets the smooth functioning of the govern- 
mental machine in the colonies, and as a conscientious administrator 
inefficiency. There has recently been a large crop of 
The Times grave concern about the fate of 
coloured colonials in this country. What remedies do they suggest ? 
Sir Alan Burns suggests that colour prejudice can be ended by the 
exercise of good manners and good sense on both sides. Others 
suggest more and better hostels, where colonials can mix freely with 
the English ; more visits to English homes to see what the English 
like. Some energetic people have already started an 
week-end Unfortunately, good manners, good 
more institutions, organisation and will not solve 
the problem. In fact, self-conscious goodwill does little to improve 
relationships. Missionary zeal and patronage can do 
incalculable harm. 

I was struck, while travelling in Europe last summer, by the con- 
trast in the European attitude towards coloured people. In London 
if a child tugs at his mother’s skirt and shouts, “Mummy, look at 
a black man! ” the mother, with the good manners typical of the 
English, looks rather embarrassed and tells him to keep quiet. In 
Milan or Zagreb the mother turns round and stares, and may even 
try to attract the attention of others so that they can stare as well 
Extremely bad manners, indeed, but it is make friends 
with the Italians and Yugoslavs. The trouble about the English is 
that they are too conscientious ; they take life too seriously. If you 
are interested in people you do not have to set up institutions and 
organise contacts with them; you simply go out and meet them 
It’s quite simple really, But the Englishman has got to be sure of 
a fool-proof method which will remove the possibility of error. He 
has incredible faith in councils, boards, committees, &c. He has all 
the qualities of the efficient administrator and the good citizen ; his 
impeccable manners, effortless superiority and scrupulous fairness 
command admiration and respect, but find some difficulty in winning 
iffection 


to obey 


are so 


such a nuisance. 
he abhors 


letters to expressing 


are really 


agency for visits. 


sense, agencies 


pious 


easier to 
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Recieved from the pangs of mortal hunger and despair, the Irish 
recommence the national sport of shooting each other Much indignation 
wasted on the conduct of the military at Dolly’s Brae, and of Ministers 
n Parliament, for not preventing the meeting eitl ) rece or by 
re-enactment of the Party Processions Act: but the true culprits are the 
Irish themselves. You cannot keep them from killing eac wher; why, 
en, should you try? hey like it: “ volenti non i No more 
typical or gratuitous outrage than that which has just happened could be 
imagined. Lord Roden, an aged man, is assume » favo e nmery 
of Orange processions on July 12th, and a party went in procession ro his 
house They resoived, with stupid bravado, to go through a Riband 
pass ; the Ribandmen resolved, with bravado not less stupid, to “prevent 
them. Military stand to watch and keep the peace. M il promises 
ire extorted from the two sts, not to begin aggressio ) stupid 
ferocity cannot keep faith ; some squid, and there ts a regular 
tight of guns) To keep peace every I na 
ittended by a constable to restrain him from burning o 
neighbour They like death: if it is not cholera it shali be 
umes Can preserve peace among such a people something m Oe 
done, indeed, by abo Ta) ot ta mM and sectarian 
bil iesS ; more may wougress OF education a ly 
work, in which well-informed people have great faith 
ok | aw Prep Alle id Unwin) 
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By HAROLD 


HE causes and effects of the dock-strike will, in their social, 
economic and subjected to many 
autopsies and form the theme of varied interpretations. I 


trained attention to the 


political aspects, be 


trust that some sociologist will apply his 
psychological aspects, and will analyse for us the perplexing states 
of mind which this controversy has revealed. To the ordinary lay- 
man such as I am, the attitudes adopted by the several interests 
concerned are not to be explained by any of the simple formulas 
with which we have been provided. I do not believe that the 
authorities, at a moment of economic crisis, would have refused 
to use troops to unload the two, Canadian ships or have imposed 
what could be interpreted as a lock-out, merely because they wished 
10 maintain the letter of the regulations or to save the face of 
Mr. Deakin. I do not believe that an incidental dispute between 
two Canadian unions need have paralysed the docks of London 
and have stirred sympathetic tremors in the distant harbours of 
France and Italy. I do not believe that thousands of British work- 
men would have exposed their union leaders to humiliation and 
their countrymen to misfortune, solely at the dictates of paid agitators 
working in the interests and under the orders of the Communist 
Party. 
union discipline must be maintained and that the ultimate authority 
of the State must remain unchallenged. I quite see that the 
solidarity of the workers is an article of faith and that the dread 


I quite see that regulations must be observed, that trade 


of seeming to abandon one’s comrades is an emotion which can 
easily be exploited. And I am fully aware that the Communist 
Party desire to prevent the recovery of Western Europe and to 
manifest on such occasions the underground power which they 
possess. But I just do not believe, either that the authorities would 
permit a situation of danger to develop upon points of punctlio, 
r that many thousands of dockers would really be induced by 
Zitators to injure their own and their country’s interests in respect 
f a dispute which has arisen three thousand miles away. I know 
that I am inexpert in such matters and I may be stupid: but to my 
untutored, but still critical, mind the explanations furnished do not 
begin to make sense 
* * * 7 

“Knowledge comes,” wrote Tennyson, “but wisdom lingers.” 
We are fully aware today that wisdom lingers ; what worries us is 
that knowledge also seems to be losing the authority which it once 
massive and 


possessed. It is a disquieting thought that ignorance 


unmanageable—seems to be acquiring such gigantic strength. An 
ignorant giant is always an unwieldy monster, but he becomes 
dangerous once he acquires blind confidence in his own power. 
Our optimistic faith in -the good sense of the British worker has 
been shaken by this episode, and we are beginning to wonder even 
whether the ordinary Englishman is as impervious to propaganda as 


we once were pleased to suppose ‘he distressing thought begins 


to wind in and out of our minds that, whereas it is difficult to 
inspire the masses with confidence, it 1s very easy to inspire them 
with distrust. The tremendous expectations, the undefined but 
potent hopes, aroused by the coming of Social Democracy have, in 
spite of the solid achievements of the present Government, created 
a mood of disillusion. Gratitude, as we know, is an unstable 
emotion, being less an appreciation of past or present benefits than 
a lively sense of further favours to come. That sense is frequently 
sc very Jively that it creates impatience and even resentment. It 
js easy to exploit such a mood. 
* * * 7 

There are those, of course, whose political passions are so intense 
and concentrated that they acquire what amounts to certainties of 
thought. Yet most reasonable people are incapable of seeing only 
ne side of a question, and their sympathies, whether they be to the 
right or to the left, are diffused. Such people, in our modern age, 
suffer from acute uncertainty, which at times amounts to actual 
bewilderment. We were accustomed to comfort ourselves with the 
thought that, although one can readily contradict Socrates, it is not 
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possible to contradict the truth. We imagined, in our old happy 
liberal manner, that truth was an absolute which, however it might 
momentarily be obscured, would in the end emerge from the clouds 
which veiled it in all the majesty of its eternal calm. We have an 


uncasy dread today that truth may dic In all this relativity of 


thought we look back with envy upon the confident certitudes of 


our grandfathers. They believed in the “one increasing purpose, 


in the “ far-off divine event,” in the gradual evolution of an order 


which, in so far as their personal responsibility was concerned, 
appeared ordained, progressive and pregnant with prosperity and 
justice. I am aware that we tend to exaggerate the complacency of 
our forefathers and that we underestimate the atrocious 


Not only were they constantly 


INXICheEs 
with which they also were assailed 
afraid of revolution, but they were distressed by problems which 
no longer worry us and would lie awake at nights tortured by 
perplexities regarding the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and the dis- 
quieting theories of Bishop Colenso. Yet on the whole they were 
confident that the fundamental principles of Christianity would 
extend in ever widening circles over the earth’s surface and that 
in the end would come universal peace and justice, and with it 
“the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” There was 
great solace in such certitudes 
* . — * 


What is so distressing for men of my generation is that within 


Me ral 


standards have been undermined, not merely by the decay of 


our own lifetime the old absolutes have been taken from us 


religious faith, but by the fact that we have witnessed and been 
obliged to condone a return to barbarism A greater number of 
people have been butchered in the last twenty years than in any 
known period of human history ; torture and arbitrary arrest have 
been reintroduced ; the State lies which are propagated are many 
ind no longer magnificent. The sanctity of the individual, the 
authority of knowledge, which appeared to us to have been the 
supreme achievements of civilisation, are now called in question 
Our own influence in the world has diminished, and power has 
passed to the mechanical West and East, the one virtuous but 
ignorant, the other cunning and destructive. Our Commonwealth 
and Empire, which but a few years ago we regarded as a new and 
creative experiment in human association and guidance, is being 
subjected to increasing internal strains and stresses. The structure 
of our economic life, the very basis of our existence, is now realised 
to have been a serious miscalculation on the part of 
or inherited the Industrial Revolution. The very 

exchange, now that it has become concentrated in the hands of a 
country which will not buy, has become a cause of ruin. We are 


left bewildered, frightened by our own inventiveness and conscious 


those who made 


medium of 


that, unless some new wisdom comes to save us, we shall “ mat 
utterly the fair garden we might win.” 
* + o * 

Jeremiah, I suppose, was also well over sixtv. I wonder whether 
he derived from association with young people the same encourage- 
ment as I derive myself. When Diotima, in her more sullen moods 
suggests to me these gloomy prognostications, I seek for Lysis or 
Charmides and my confidence is refreshed. I also can recall how 
amused I was when young by the regrets and grumblings of the 
aged. They told me that I belonged to a doomed generation, and 
yet in my span of life I have enjoyed much cakes and ale. When 
Lysis tells me that I should regard the present as intensely “ interest- 
ing” I am grateful to him for so refreshing remark. When 
Charmides, fresh from the Academy, assures me that our misfortunes 
are transitional, I am prepared, for a while, to suspend my disbelief. 
It is they, not I, who will have to bear the responsibility and it is 
pleasurable torfind them ardent and unafraid. It may be, as they 
assert, that after much pain we shall achieve the balanced State. It 
may be that “ Social Democracy” is something more than a mcre 
peroration phrase. It may be even—although this I persist in 

: ” 
na 





doubting—that the dock-strike will serve to “clear the air 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


« Tough at the Top.”” A Musical Play by A. P. Herbert with Music by 
Vivian Elli (Adelpht.) 

A Pp perhap too Machiavellian a word for the fram withit 
wht , Charles Cochran present rl f stylish, animated 
ynd captivating picture It is a frame which, though embossed with 
mist rstandings, scalloped with impostul ind gilt with mulid 
verpal licitv, 18 never in danger of distracting our attention from 
th is. There is a princess, there is a pugilist whom she lo 

ther 1 maid who impersonates her, there are counts and flunkey 
und d ymiats Heel ire. «clicked, aigrett for the period 

Edwardian) are tossed, adieux are bid, eaves are dropped, all the 
conventions of this type of entertainment are observed But they 
are observed with a fidelity which at times suggests the mechanism 
of routine rather than the panache of protocol, so that the tying 
and untying of the lovers’ knots in which the principal players are 
entangicd enlist our interest less than what may be conveniently 


the ensembk 

within its medium, is a triumph and reflects the utmost 
dit on Sir Charles Cochran, on his director, Miss Wendy Toye, 
and on his designer, Mr. Oliver Messel. It is a relatively easy thing 
in a production of this kind to have a good chorus, a good corps 
de ballet, good costumes and good scenery ; what is rare is to find 
them all integrated, as they are at the Adelphi, into the expression 








of o1 ndividual’s admirable taste The achievement may only 
is a Minor work of art, but it is certainly a major operation 
ol tagecralt 


The languid interest with which we follow the fortunes of the 
principals is not noticeably quickened by the personalities of either 
Miss Maria d’Attili as the heroine or of Mr. George Tozzi as the 
hero, though they both sing very nicely More stimulating per- 
formances come from Miss Carol Raye, as the heroine’s lady-in 
waiting, and from Mr. Brian Reece, as a boorish sabreur from Berlin 
All the dancing is good, but Miss Beryl Kaye’s is brilliant. Like 
most things, Tough at the Top might have been better than it is ; 
but it remains a piece of showmanship which, as such, notably 
enriches the theatrical season ” PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


, 


London Pavilion “Mr. Belvedere 
‘ster Square —* Don’t Ever Leave Me.” 


That Lady in Ermine.’ 
Coes to College. Leic 
Odeon, Marble Arch 

That Lady in Ermine is a curious mixture of gaminerie and trite- 
ness. Mr. Ernst Lubitsch has ever been famed for his cynical 
disregard for the conventions, and almost anything of an inconse- 
quent nature can, and one hopes will, happen in his productions 
This Ruritanian musical, however, though it has its moments of 
splendid flippancy is, for the most part, boring, and neither Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks nor Miss Betty Grable can do much with it. It 
is true that Mr. Fairbanks has a charm that few can equal, and 
in an assortment of Hungarian costumes he is immensely appealing ; 
but both he and Miss Grable, who is abominably miscast, seem 
uncertain as to what is expected of them. Playing two rdéles in two 
centuries, they move in rather wistful confusion through this film, 
dreaming their dreams, popping in and out of picture-frames and 
dancing on tables like obedient but puzzled puppies. Neither of 
them, I think, possesses Mr. Lubitsch’s particular sense of humour, 
and they have the appearance of two Punch-lovers obligingly laugh- 
ing at a New Yorker joke to please their hosts. The tunes are good, 
the lyrics rotten and the colour excellent 


* * * * 


Mr Belvedere Goes to College is also rather a patchy affair, but 
though it isn’t as funny as its predecessor Sitting Pretty, as a vehicle 
for Mr. Clifton Webb’s sardonic personality it serves well enough. 
This time he plays the part of an elderly author who enrols as a 
freshman in a college as unbelievably repellent as Hollywood can 
make it. Surrounded by brash youths and twitterpated maidens, 
Mr. Webb, who is, of course, a genius, moves tight-lipped and critical, 
wearing a minute cap on his head and, on one occasion, a false 
beard on his chin. The very apotheosis of conceit and never, how- 
ever dire his distress, ruffled, he claims omniscience and proves his 
claim to be just in every instance. He completes a four-year course 
in one year, wins the pole vault, cooks superbly, plays the piano— 
his brief rendering of boogie woogie is stupendous—and he admits 


to having taught Houdini his tricks, to have taught the Japanese 
ju-jitsu and to have been the only man on Admiral Byrd’s expedition 


not to have caught a cold Intolerant, frosty and extremely offensive 
at all times, Mr. Webb sails through the sea of adolescence like a 
militant iceberg, and if his epigrams are found, after reflection, not 
to be epigrams, he delivers them as though they were, which is 
half the battle 


If Mr. Webb were all we should be extraordinarily happy, but 
unfortunately there is a sub-plot featuring Miss Shirley Temple and 





Mr. Tom Drake. Presumably sole function is to make one yearn, 
ke a travell n the de for the oasis that is Mr. Webb, for on 
ov i 1 rtue ) en the eph "merai one Ot being 
mnected with f the film 
* * * * 

Don’t Ever Leave Me is cne of those slapped-together jerry-built 
10-one-will-ever-notice pictures for which this country is justifiably 
famous. Adapted from a story by Anthony Armstrong, tells of 
2 young girl’s determination to be kidnapped so that her father, who 

in actor, shall noti he exists and not leave her loitering in the 

hoolroom. Miss Petula Clark is a cha actress, but not even 
h in make bricks with the material o her ; and the edifice, 
supported gallantly though it be by Messrs. Jimmy Hanley, Hugh 


Sinclair and Edward Rigby, never resembles anything but a pre-fab 
built in great haste with the minimum of fixtures and the maximum 
I ‘a. Faced with this sad offering to the public’s 
p wishing that producers would make 
urrangements whereby people unconnected with the industry could 
of films in the making. Anybody bring- 
ing a fresh eye and ear to Don’t Ever Leave Me would have advised 
Miss Betty Box, quite early on, to leave it at once and start again— 
possibly on something different. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


He Promenade Concerts, which start on July 23rd, were not 
designed for the jaded palate of the musical connoisseur. Their aim 


: 
is to introduce a maximum number of those who, for one reason 
f the year to 


intelligenc one cann 


see and criticise the rushes 


or another, go to few other concerts during the rest o 
4 maximum number of the accepted—and in that sense 
works of the ordinary concert repertory. This plain and wholesome 
diet is enlivened, or at any rate varied, by the inclusion of a small 
number of strictly contemporary works, some of them wholly new 
and others new to London, and for the most part by our own British 
composers 

This year, of the ten novelties, all but three are British, and 
this probably represents the highest proportion of native as against 
foreign that the Proms. have ever offered. The reason for this may 
be purely musical ; but it is interesting to see that, with the pathetic 
farce of Russian friendship at last abandoned, there are no Russian 
works and none even from the “People’s Democracies” where 
Russian aesthetic principles are accepted. From the purely artistic 
point of view this is almost certainly justified ; but at a time when 
Alexander Werth’s Musical Uproar in Moscow has aroused generaA 
interest in the state of Soviet music, it would have been informative 
to have included one example of the State-approved music. All 
art should be judged on its merits as art, not on its place of origin 
or the theories according to which it has been created. The Prom 
audiences are not very discriminating, but they should be given a 
chance to hear and judge the sort of music that is sponsored by a 
State which has not yet wholly lost—for many young and generous 
minds—its reputation as the artists’ Utopia. It is possible that Aian 
Bush’s violin concerto (August 25th) will give us an idea of the 
Russian ideal, since the composer is an enthusiastic devotee of 
Russian theories, political and aesthenc; but without the Party 
imprimatur we cannot be sure. 

The two most interesting programmes of the series to me are on 
August 11th, when Alan Rawsthorne’s new concerto for st 
orchestra will have its first performance, and on September 61 
when Bloch will conduct the first London performance of his Con- 
certo Symphonique for piano (Corinne Lacomblé) and orchestra 
Honegger’s Symphonie Liturgique was played at Edinburgh last year 
but is new to London and almost certainly worth hearing on 
August 26th. Lennox Berkelev’s new choral work, Colonus’ Praise, 
is based on a poem from Yeats’ The Tower, and it will be interesting 
to see how it is handled by a composer who has hitherto been most 

: 


successful in purely instrumental music (September 13th 


classical— 

















110 THE 
Strauss’ duet concertino for clarinet, bassoon, string orchestra and 
harp on July 29th will certainly be masterly and delight all those 
who enjoy the sound of a consummate musical craftsman moving 
at ease among the shadows and echoes of his own past. Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms on August 23rd will probably be new to most 
of the Prom. audience, and is an excellent addition to the Firebird 
Suite which has hitherto been the composer’s sole representative at 
the Proms The John Ireland seventieth anniversary concert on 
September roth is spiced by the fact that The Forgotten Rute, which 
is included in the programme, has recently had a great success at 
Kuibyshev, so that we shall have an idea of what Russian audiences 
do in fact enjoy, even though we have no example of what their 
masters consider suitable for them. No Mozart-lover should miss 
the Masonic Funeral Music on September 12th. MArTIN COOPER. 


ART 
Tue exhibition of original watercolours, prints and books by Pierre 
Joseph Redouté (1759-1840), organised by Marlborough Fine Art 
in collaboration with the Luxembourg Society and opened at 17-18 
Old Bond Street on Tuesday, is a well-deserved tribute to one of 
the greatest of little masters. Redouté was born into a family of 
artists at Saint Hubert, in a corner of the Ardennes then belonging 
to Luxembourg but later annexed to Belgium. As a young man he 
decorated churches and castles, and at eighteen he was painting 
portraits of the notabilities of Luxembourg ; then came a move to 
Paris and the encouragement of van Spaendonck, the famous 
botanical artist, who had seen some of his flower paintings. He was 
engaged to do paintings on vellum for the royal collection, and 
henceforth remained quietly at work among his flowers, enjoying 
the patronage of the royal house in all its vicissitudes, serving 
Louis Philippe and his Queen as he had served Marie Antoinette 
and Joséphine. The eight folios of Les Liliacées (1802-16) were 
followed by the three volumes of Les Roses (1817-24) on which his 


reputation chiefly rests A countryman at heart and in his 
features, Redouté was never a courtier; he became “more and 
more like a philosophical workman-gardener with heavy hands 


and knotty fingers well used to tying up flowers.” 
difficult to write critically of Redouté’s work, for it is 
conceive that our civilisation will ever produce an 
who could surpass the delicacy of his watercolour drawings 
as true to poetry as they are to science, they must be at 
and despair of every flower-painter. We can only 
first, and perhaps most important, his wonderful 
observation of I then the firm perfection of 
the stalks, and of the buds in all stages as they ripen; then the 
mastery of the full flower, whether unsophisticated brier or dog 
rose or rich damask and sulphur Touching, too, in its pride 
of craftsmanship, is the limpid goutte d’eau which Redouté often 
allowed himself on his blossoms and leaves. He conveyed a large part 
of his secret to his pupils, and there are two watercolours in this 
exhibition by Edwige Guéroult, with their water-drops and their 
ladybird and butterfly, that are not unworthy of the master. The 
exhibition might with advantage have been more conveniently 
presented ; a few more show-cases would have helped to display 
the books and portfolios ; but, for him who seeks, there is nothing 
Jacking here to reveal the ful] achievement of this prince of flower- 
DEREK HuDSsON. 


It is 
impossible to 
artist 


of roses 

, 
once the glory 
note salient points 


f the shades of the leaves ; 


painters 


THEY SINK SO DEEPLY INTO LIFE 


They sink so deeply into Life, the children, 
Poets, heroes, saints ; 

Sinking, sinking, each past his own reflected 
And foreign face ; 

Then deeper, past the suicide’s forbidden 
Drowned Star of grace, 

And the mad cold sea-flower Moon, that separated 
Lovers embrace 

Sinking so deeply, they can watch every motion, 
Slur, shadow, of Breath, 

‘Take sacrament too fine-spun for purely human 
Awareness ; 
Deep, dee; And 
Never dare gucss 
How, at the deepest, they gaze on the Source, the Sun, 
And know it for Death 


Love dare not miss them, nor question, 


FRANCES BELLERBY. 
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RADIO 


Ir would be a salutary experience for listeners groaning under the 
B.B.C. monopoly to spend, say, six days glued to a radio set 
other country (I put six days as about the limit of endurance 
before the brain would collapse in a merciful release.) Just as you 
cannot really appreciate the British Press until you compare it with 
its equivalent in France or U.S.A. or Italy, so you have no sense 
of the B.B.C.’s uncovenanted (but strictly chartered) mercies unless 
you have suffered the flood of accordion music that pours out of 
French transmitters, or the bray and babble to which American 
listeners have been obliged to make their ears callous 


m some 


ki «ce Without Tears 


1] thought of this fact—elementary but widely unrecognised—last 
week on July 14th, when the B.B.C. devoted an evening to France’s 
national festival. It is the sort of thing we take for granted from 
Broadcasting House ; but it was, in fact, well-planned, lively, amus- 
ing, decorative and useful. Mr. Wynford Vaughan Thomas (who 
is always good) supervised a kind of Cook’s Tour of Paris. There 
was an hour’s documentary study, Window on France, with evidence 
brought back by a mobile recording unit, and a general air of 
accomplishment about it ; and there was a Cross-Channel Quiz “to 
find out who knows more about the other’s country,” a contest 
between a French and English team, with Professor Denis Brogan 
giving an excellent performance of knowledge, know-how, knock- 
about comedy, and je-ne-sais-quoi. 


Who Does It as Well ? 


Now, I ask in my most melodious tones, which other broad- 
casting system spends so much time and talent on its neighbours 
or on international affairs in general ? The American systems have 
highly-trained foreign correspondents, but their programmes stick 
fairly closely to commentary. This sort of radio evening (which, 
I repeat, we take for granted) is altogether more ambitious, and 
naturally a great deal more amusing. It sought to interpret French 
life and French thought, and not only sought but succeeded. A 
great deal that is banal goes out from the B.B.C. between the hours 
of 6.30 a.m., when the Honae Service opens, and 12 midnight, when 
the Light Service shuts down ; but the Old Lady of Portland Place 
has a pleasurably frequent habit of awaking from her dozes and 
cutting a lively fandango, as she did on July 14th. 


Future for Mr. Barker 


Being nothing if not constructive, I should much like the Supreme 
Court of the B.B.C. to receive two submissions, and then draw a 
conclusion from them. The first is that Mr. Eric Barker’s pro- 
gramme, which was born as Merry-Go-Round and took an uncon- 
scionable time dying as Waterlogged Spa, grew very tedious in its 
decline and dotage. The second is that Mr. Barker appeared last 
Saturday in television and proceeded to be inimitably funny. The 
conclusion ? Easy ! 

I think Waterlogged Spa proved (and I am surprised only that it 
wanted proving) that the writing of a half-hour weekly programme 
by its chief performer is a job that no community with a sense of 
Christian charity is entitled to. Only the theatre actor in weekly 
repertory, who goes off after his Monday first night to learn the first 
act for the next week’s play, could appreciate the feelings of Mr. 
Barker, faced every seven days with the necessity for a new script, 
and even at his back hearing Time’s wingéd chariot. On television 
Jast Saturday he was like an enfranchised spirit. 

If anything could have depressed Mr. Barker, it would have been 
the surroundings in which he found himself; for Music Hall is 
about the worst thing which Alexandra Palace does. (Oh, those 
“ Music Hall Maids! ”) To this jaded business Mr. Barker—after 
an unsure start—brought his own originalities. I do not know why 
it should be funny for a comedian to direct a look of faint alarm 
and bridling vexation at an approaching camera and observe “ Sneak- 
ing up On me again, are you ? ” and then in a philosophical mutter, 
“Well, I suppose you know your own business best”; but what is 
not amusing in print was somehow enchanting in performance. 


Flat Holland 


I found the documentary about Holland, Men Against the Sea, 
both over-dramatised and as flat as its subject. The Third Pro- 
gramme talks on the Colonies have been as good as they are necessary. 
For most of the rest, the mixture as before. LioneL HAL! 
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STRIKES AND DEMOCRACY nexplicable. Until the trade union leaders dissociate themselves from 
' he Government, or un 1 mor iream\ we of classless bliss is 
Sm,—It was heartening to see from your leading article that you are - ; ‘ . *y C * a hid 
} eachea, tl ondaition i val if t » oO mn nists W nave spicnt i 
not *~ those who have been induced to believe that the dock strikes hed, this condition 2 a UK mmu ne wil D ' 
openings for their talent truly yours, CHAS. WHITING GAR t 
we ifter all, Communist instigated and Communist led I pen I Ke F E, z £ : N . . P 
. ) mye Lane, Cnurecl nd wncnley, 1 ? 
dep! le to witn the attitude of some politiciaias to this grave 1c ° > . i . : 
Who are the Communists? It known beyond any doubt that man a ' a a ene — 
R firmest supporters * been encouraged not to join the p NAZI OFFICIALS IN GERMAIT Y 
hecau hey would be mo iseful outside than in We have all met Sip Herr Beckmanr is letter published in the Spectator of Tuly 8 
I y ul T iving I am no Communist, but—” and t { re with m tatement " ympetent trained German officta 
proc » put over the usual propaganda, so familiar in the 5 tainted by N Socialism very difficult to find, and tes 
Da Vorker Che size of the Communist Party in this country — dun ' -f my venerali yn My ren rt 
nd n of the strength of the movement in our midst Of the ra . thiect were ' — based mm op nal ne » 
ind file of the party, many are merely sheep in wolves’ clothin yu my own K , the months > !! the medium ide 
th lared Communists are wolves in sheep’s clothing, and all th fficials, without exception, had n members of t N.S.D.A.P., and 
m¢ d ous because of that There is every indication that what is ' the chist off-ial oe Oberkreisdiveleor 15. politically comp! , 
appening in this country, in Australia, India and Canada is all part of lean”). but I have 1d reason to believe th tl onditions a 
ne conspiracy recently set in motion And do we not now sce mirrored to a lesset ‘nt Over a large portion of the Br bh z0n 
mot rly what was so puzzling at the time hy the recent Foreign Che situation in Kreise cont yu my own was certainly comparab 
Ministers’ conference came to be called at Russia’s suggestion? It is a Herr Beckmann’s own evidentl mbittering case loubtless or yf 
well-known Communist tactic to seem to relent in one direction | » exceptions that pro h 
[ I 
putting on the screw in another When ww much pressure was exerted on ofh 
‘ that yun public ene id add. “ Whether it , . ' . 
| ty Mt Communi S$ a public enemy and add, heiner is A Nazi régime, and that tl overwh ng 
‘nemy against which the Government should take legal actior i to the pr ire, either to protect the rs 
h le rtain ”’ wt the . , r the ric ne ~~ ' : , ' 7 1 
n 1 less certain Is not the deciding factor the seriousness of 1s officials, or ideologically to espouse the cause, it »bvious tha i 
na tt rethods ¢ d by the ene ? Let us make no" najority of the tra 1 Beamten available in the ¢ yon 
VC n mids oa fateful iwele which may decid lassified as “tainted” to some ee or other Most of the fe 
) y of life for years to come. It is no misuse of words to talk of warts who resisted cit! heir jobs or were more severely timised 
ld war’ nd not so very cold either), and the Communists are the [rt would be interesting to know how many of the ifor i 
fifth column. During the recent war we put the Fascist fifth column ialuable people have been tablished 
inder restrain they potentially more dangerous to our cherished Military Government's quite understandable po f nding 
berties than are the Communists? There are many who would doubt rradually more and more gov ental and adn { f ) 
t. Can we afford to be tolerant of such utter intolerance as the Com the German administration has, of course, brought t ce ) 
munists manifest? Can we look upon them as just another political ; The elected n yf Kreistage h ) f d ” 
party As a life-long Liberal, to whom liberty of speech and action is wer the Kreis official My perience does not bear out H B 
most cherished ideal, I believe sincerely that if we treat the Communists nann’s contention that ir npetent people with a N cord 
with Liberal tolerance we shall, as a nation, lose the fight, for they will 1ined as ¢ | hough It da tendency for R -| i 
take advantage of that very tolerance for oar undoing.—Yours, &c., to attach increasingly more p ince to consid: is of 
T} Hazels, Mount Pleasant Lane, H. G. Lyatr than to those of politica a > ibility lemocrat ” y l 
Bricket Wood, Watford 
Sir,—In your article on the dock strike you state: “If Communist "3 
indidates for Parliament can persuade a majority of the electorate to vote 
for em they have every right to be returned and sit. To deny that 
would be to deny the most elementary principles of democracy.” [t 
: “cc , ” 
; tainly feasible and perhaps desirable in some ways for a democracy 4 Winner take all 
»t some Communist members of Parliament. But suppose a majorit ; F 
f Communist members were elected This would most assuredly mean y ; 
i fen, ‘ T t . re “mM le vy pF nie J 
ie end of democracy is it one of the most elementary principies Y y} 
ff democracy ” that a democracy has the right to commit suicide? Does : WaAREAT BRITAIN cannot hope to build up exports in 
femocracy imply that an election accident or a whim of a moment goods of mediocre qualit ther es are able to prod linary things 
can be allowed to dest »Y that which has been P infully created over a m a highly competitive basis It is in sp ilised pr l ot > me quanity 
riod of many centuries that Britain has her main chance 
Che possibility may seem remote and the principle involved may seem 
, - , , ™ f o mort : inaew product } moat 
abstract only This principle, however, is today the main issue in the In a t the market for an iry Pp s alm 
. ' ter } . wee thir . . = 
ious trials and investigations of Communists in America which are non-existent, This is an industry in which hing su 3 like s “3 
often superciliously treated in the British Press. These investigations fails like failure. The tendency is for the winner to take all the orders, and this 
may be maladroit and seem so especially in Press reports that embody applies to both civil and ary aeroplanes. 
mly a few surface facts. But they are undertaken to vindicate one of , , ' , , 
" ‘ Any ! ne WwW at r that might a is tend 
the most elementary principles of American democracy: that organisa : : : 
- . : to lower the quality of Brit aircraft, any trend vhat might 
tions conspiring to destroy democracy cannot be allowed to work towards : ted ; 
eh ' be called a good average “ina i sp mca 3 wo AS ; 
their end within that democracy rhis, of course, does not absolutely 6 ' 
c to the B s ircraft ind 
f the democratic framework, but it tends to do so by preventing he British aircra 
facilities of that framework being used for its own destrucfior Che de Havilland Enterprise is to-day prima ' 
I not argue the issue further here, but I do suggest that the with transport aircraft and h land-based and carrier f N 
ementary principle of democracy,” the validity of which you assume, is than the maxim applied with the ' . 
not so inevitable or generally recognised as your statement, quoted above o) “ip : 
t a successtul $ ateg $ \ f " 
would make it appear ; 
wr . r r . importance to Brita $ t $ ad 
Che success of the Communists in stirring up the dock strike ought 
to surprise no one, considering the industrial atmosphere of today. 1 Fr “xX Ha ability, 
le union leaders of the nation have gone into the Government or hav t { and the enthusiasm which are ded can b tained , ‘ 
become of the Government in promoting governmental pol ; f and comp. irageme th , > stra 
Having leaders in name but lacking them in fact, the workers are ready and rise on his own is t " ss ! on 
for irresponsible leadership that will campaign for their special interests, personal team and the system of appr ship training 
1ich are not identical to the general interests of society, and this leader 
ship the Communists are ready to supply. Hence all these [ ) F | \ VV | [ [ \ \ D 


ficial strikes, Communist-inspired and otherwise, which seem so 








THE 


nce only if his ability was assessed as highly as that of the former 
Military Government normally intervenes only if a particularly 
ble figure is involved, when the Regional Commissioners are 
heir rights in vetoing a decision. For obvious reasons the Regional 
sioners only resort to this in exceptional circumstances. 
vonders what Herr Beckmann means by saying that an “ active 
today in the position he himself formerly held. Surely he can 
e referring to the splinter-parties which are at present endeavour- 
reach what amounts to Neo-fascism 
I read Herr Beckmann’s last paragraph to mean that the trust which 
he and some of his colleagues felt in the British Occupation has teen 
shattered by our policy of handing over certain matters to the Germans 
themselves I sympathise with his feelings, in view of the particulars 
he has given of himself. There are, however, many in Germany who feel 
that this handing-over has been premature, and it is difficult to convince 
them that, in spite of certain undesirable results, it is essential for the 
Germans themselves to put some of the rooms of their house in order 
as best they can and with a minimum of outside interference. If this is 
not done, the aims of Military Government will never be achieved, and 
a full-scale occupation of Germany will be necessary for decades.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, N. PELHAM WRIGHT. 
Little Parkhurst, 


GRADUATES AND INDUSTRY 


Sir,—Mr. B. R. O. Bell raises old problems in an up-to-date guise. He 
asks, somewhat rhetorically, “ Are the needs of industry and commerce 
for management and administration differen: from those of the Army and 


ibinger Common, Surrey. 


the Civil Service?” he short answer is probably, “ Yes.” Skill in 
administration is now recognised as different from technical skill, but it 
does not follow that there are therefore vacancies for people trained 

“managers” with no technical background. The background nd 
organisation of the public services (including the Armed Services) and 
business are so widely different that different qualities are called fer 
One man may make good in both; it is equally probable that another 





may be ICCE n the one sphere and a complete failure in the other 
Ihe number of v ) for “ assistant general managers ” is oby 
limited he arts graduate should have broad viewpoint, but he has 
not a monopoly of it; the science graduate and the person trained in 
business have also good claims to participate. The other posts mentioned 
$ secretaries, accountants, &c.—require prolonged training, and the arts 


craduate is little better pl! 


neither the time nor money for it, especially 


iced to begin it than the youth of sixtcen 
sually he has if his gradua 
tion has been delayed by national service 

rhe supply of arts graduates has always greatly exceeded the demand, 
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but the fault does not rest with the business-man. The basic trouble rests 
in the false equation made between the classification of children at the 
age of eleven for teaching purposes and the vocational needs of the 
same five years later; it being tacitly but quite unreasonably assumed 
that a child intelligent enough to be selected for a grammar sch« will 
therefore want to go to a university and (probably) a profession. For 
this biased and quite unjustified assumption blame must be laid squarely 
on the shoulders of our educational administrators If the problem is 
to be solved, it must be tackled from this angle, though its solution 
will hardly give much consolation to present and past generations of arts 
graduates.—Yours faithfully, DouGLAS W. FRANKLIN 
20 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 


Sirn,—Mr _ Bell’s article, Graduates and Industry, in the Spectator of 
July 8th, prompts me to communicate with you on the subject. We 
shall be requiring. in the early autumn, some ten or fifteen young men 
in the late twenties to take up the work of selling high-grade proprietary 
foodstuffs to the trade. The territories which we anticipate will become 
available are mainly situated in the south of England, the Midlands and 
the North Midlands. The work is difficult but interesting, and can 
as it has in the past, to promotion to managerial positions in indi 
in general 
Finally, Sir, should any of yourgraduate readers (especially ex-service- 
men) care (© Communicate with us, we shall be most happy to give all 
such letters our special and personal consideration.—We have the honour 
your obedient servants, ERNEST H. TAYLOR, 
Managing Director, 
Messrs. Joseph Lingford & Son, Lid 
The Modei Factory, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham 


TRANSLATING THE BIBLE 


to remain, dear Sir, 





Sir,—Canon Ellison takes me to task for :endering the last we of 
Judges, “ when men lived by the best light they had.” rhe | 

he says, “ does not mean that in Israel's iron age folk acted scient \ 
but they did as they pleased.” I think his interpretation sin 

the context Phe point is not that the Benjamites did hey pleased 
on the contrary, their debauch was punished by a massacre nt 
is that it was an age of rough justice ; because there was 1 ve 
him redress, the Levite must go round attracting public sympathy. The 


conscience of Israel was roused, and they did what seemed to ther 


the right thing to do 


But this is a matter of opinion. The Canon is on less sure ground 
when he tells us that the Vulgate was “too much influenced” by the 
Septuagint The old Latin psalter was too much influenced by 1! 


Septuagint, and St. Jerome left it unaltered ; we revised it the other day 
But all through the rest of the Old Testament, I should say that i 
i hundred the Vulgate agrees with the Masscretic 
Hebrew as against the Sestneien Greek.—Yours faithfully. R. A. KNox 


TREE-FELLING IN GERMANY 


Sir,—Mrs. Buxton is hardly correct in her interpretation of my letter, 
as I did not view the above question merely from the point of view of 
material gain to this country. I just pointed out that timber was one of 
the few things which Germany could contribute European 
economy and thus help a littl to keep down the costs which we are 
incurring in our endeavour to re-establish Germany. It is truly regrettable 
German forestry 


ninety-nine cases out of 


towards 


that circumstances demand this contribution, but 
capable of repairing the loss in the long run. I quite agree that 
t 


sound forests is needed in any country, 


iS quite 
the existence of 
wood wealth was regarded by its late leaders as the source of valuable 


Germany certainly 


yut Germany’s 
war material after chemical processing requires 
good forests for climatic reasons, but so does England, and the latest 
Forestry Commission Report, as commented upon in the Spectator, 
reveals that the position in this country is rapidly becoming desperate. 
Actually the whole position, including the problem of displaced persons, 
seems to indicate that the administration of Germany, or even part of 
it, is beyond the resources of this country, particularly as we have dk 
more for refugees than any other country. Britain can no longer afford 
to be the fairy godmother to the resi of Europe ; in fact, as Marshal] Aid 
shows, we need one ourselves, and if German forests are to be pre- 
served then ours must be re-grown. For our survival as a nation we 
must have large quantities of imported timber, and a strong and prosperous 
healthy Germany. Whilst 


Germany must contribute 


Britain is at least as important to Europe as 


the present state of affairs continues 


something to the common pool, if only to prevent her becoming tco 
reliant on outside help. In passing, if timber control re-selling pee 
are any guide, then Germany has been well paid for her timber.—Yours 
faithfully, JoHN R Morrow. 


18 Spooner Avenue, Litherland, Liverpoo!, 21 
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“OCCUPATION UNALTERED ” 


Sir —We read with some surprise the remarks by Janus in A Spectator’s 


Notebe on the leaflet, Occupation Unaltered, which was sent to you 
nd distributed here and abroad {Yt must surely strike one as anomalous, 
coming it does immediately after a statement that the Press Commission 
ys vindicated the claim of the Press to accurate reporting, that your 
eporter confines himself to some innuendoes of a personal nature (to which 
we do net feel called upon to reply), and a generai description of the 
Jeaflet document reeking of Nazism in every line.” The consequences 
of such behaviour are patent enough. It establishes a prejudice against the 
content of the leaflet before the public has had an opportunity of getting 
to know for themselves what it is about 

In t nterests of fair and responsible reporting, therefore, we request 
vou tt blish the leaflet commented on in full Its content is the opposite 
f what Janus’s remarks would lead your readers to believe. In it the 





ol speech 


you 


f the German people by military governments, 


ugTrouve 


made the infringements of the democratic 
from the poini of 


for instance, freedom 


simply to analyse 


rights as understood in this country 
opinion, &c. In which connection it 1s interesting to notice that 
nmend that our freedoms here should be hampered when you 
its distribution 


Those 


t “it might be well to consider officially how far ” 


Germany “ would be beneficial.” 


e event of your being unable to print the leaflet, would you 
this letter, and we undertake to supply the document in question 
dy who writes to us for it.—Yours faithfully, 
mfield Court, W.9 U. O. W. Jacoss and E. V. Swarr. 
TIPPING AT AIRPORTS 
The Spectator, of Friday, July 8th, there is a comment 
rticle, Our Visitors, that there is “open cadging for 
rport I would like to point out to you that British Eurepean 
Corporation has a rule, which is very strictly enforced, that no 
employees may accept tip under any circumstances, and 
think that this rule is ever broken. It may be that your 
! A thinking of the port porters and staff, who are not 
of British European Airways, but are employees of the Ministry 
ition.—Yours faithfully, |. C. Henry, 
Public Relations Manager, 
House, Rui up Middlesex British Eure pean Airways 
ENOSIS 
W. L. Cuttle, in his defence of “ Enosis,” implies that because 


lue to the rough breathings of initial vowels, 
likewise This may be so in the 
surely no one would wish to see it pursued 
the 
Upnosis, 


terary practice does 


name only a few of more 


Exameter, Endiadus, 


One thinks immediately—to 
examples—of Eretic, 
even perhaps of a sanitary science called Ugeine-—I am, Sir, 


RicHArRD W. Lyn 


Elicopter, 


thfully, 


unswick Waik, Cambridge. 


JESUIT DOCTRINES 


I say how much I enjoyed Mr. Palmer’s lively and profound 
Future, before querying a small allusion in it to 
Counter-Reformation with their belief in the end 
the means This belief has frequently been attributed to the 
f Jesus, but I have never seen any evidence cited to support it ; 
uld be interesting to know upon what basis it may rest, beyond 


iving in the 
ults of the 


the very but infinitely resilient cushion of notions taken for granted 


t cl HAYNES 


childhox d Yi 
Road, N.W.8 


RENEE 


urs faithfully, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


JULY opened with the reaping of harvest here and there in the south, 
where, incidentally, a covey or two of partridges were strong on the 
in the first week of June. Both events may be claimed as almost 
the earliest on record. The date of the opening of harvest has been put 
forward on one farm by the sowing of barley in the autumn. It used 
to be regarded as an essentially spring-sown crop. Indeed, I remember 
the very handling of a rather urban parson who had implied 
in a sermon that barley was sown in autumn. Potatoes—a temporary 
glut on the market—were both planted and dug at an abnormally early 
and flourished beyond the normal, not least in West Wales, which 
frost-free. All autumn-sown crops, above al] wheat, which 
is the most important, have floursshed 


wing 


caustk 


date, 
is singularly 


A Ruined Garden 


Most of us, including beyond question the poorest villagers, lament 
the evacuation of the large country house by the “ feudal lord,” as some 


urban politicians still say. Such feelings are embittered by the sight of 


the subsequent decay. I] walked last week round a once beautiful 
garden in which such a house was set. The gout-weed was flowering 
widely. The trim, tall junipers had fallen across the paths they once 


willow in the circular garden had 
The formal beds on either side a central 
clean disappeared. Almost all that beautiful had 
ittempt had been made to produce vegetables 
In a dell-hole at the garden’s edge, 
locally snowdrops, the tall had been 
felled and bits of them lay among the ruins of a little brick temple, so 


pillared into aisles. The 
descended into the dry pond 
had 
ugly, 


weeping 


path was once 
though some 


walled g 


become 


within the large arden 


famous for its carpet of trees 


to cal] it. The belt of trees on either side was impenetrable for felled 
timbers. A sense of desolation brooded over the whole place. 
The Deserted House 

The recent vicissitudes of the house are worth the _ notice 
of the social historian For the usual reasons the ancestral owner 


and lands 
welcomed by 


They were purchased by a man 
been ihe whole neighbourhood and who 
been of much benefit to his neighbours, even if he had done 
He began 


felt that he must sell house 


no more than maintain the beauty of house, garden and park 


to make improvements, which included (to my amusement) the uprooting 

of monkey-puzzle tree. These tentative steps soon ceased, for he, too, 

was forced to sell, for the 1eason that a permit to repair the house was 

refused. The buyer had small personal use for the house—only for the 
] | 


nd—and there is no sign that it will again be inhabited Perhaps, 
ike a near-by house which was pulled down, it will be reduced to the value 
everyone thereabouts 
A village feels a real even a sense of vicarious ownership, in a 
great house full of beautiful things, in a glorious garden, in a 


park crossed by several rights-of-way, and fine groves and clumps of trees. 


of its materials From such a collapse suffers. 


interest, 
spacious 


Even in regard to sport, of which much political capital has been made, 
the shooting of game by a syndicate is no improvement on the private 
assembly of neighbouring sportsmen. It is not too much to say that 


such extinction of the country house is al] loss, socially and materially. 


Road Dangers 


observant of those he meets on the roads, is 
to avoid young birds, not least young partridges, 
rare! mammals ; but it is his that 
eason of the year parental birds lose the sense of self-preservation 


feeding their 


A motor-driver, 


continually pulling up 


very 


and on occasions young experience 
at this 
not acquired. They are absorbed in 
the lassitude of hot summer days and broody 
think, the most frequent victims (if we except 


On friend of mine drove 


young have 
from 
ies Sparrows are, I 
spring 


that their 


young or suffering 
occasion a 


.. 
frogs and toads in 


sparrow and pulled up to see whether the bird had escaped with 


one 


over a 
its life. He had just time to see a jackdaw swoop down and carry off the 
body. Drivers of lorries at night could give a different list of victims. 


They have been known to lower a metal bar for the express purpose of 


killing rabbits, which often lose their nerve in a headlight. 
In the Garden 

Thanks to a kind gift I have grown a number of that rather strange 
hybrid, the cross between the carnation and the sweet-william. They 
re now in full flower. A number of the varieties (in which Allwood 
specialises) are perhaps rather quaint than in the strict sense lovely, but 
they are worth growins, if not a rival to the very dainty Allwoodii type. 
One of their not unattractive oddities is a very finely cut petal, a little 
suggestive of the wild “ Ragged Robin,” only more so. 


W. Beach THOMAS. 
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A Rediscovered Master 
Georges de la Tour of Lorraine, 1593-1652 By S. M. M. Furne 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 42.) 
THERE is something providential in the rediscovery of a great art 
It comes as unexpectedly yet, in retrospect, as inevitably as the 
creative moment itself. The nineteenth century, with an unconlessed 
nostalgia for an age when materialism had an heroic dignity, charn 
by photographic tonality and seeking without knowing it a bonne 
peinture free of its subversive contemporary undertones, delved into 
the past and uncovered Vermeer. And so our own time, guided 


by its own painters yet perhaps half-aware of what they lack, has 
begun to reconstruct the once famous figure of Georges de la Tour. 

The three or four pictures that were recognised as by Georges 
de la Tour twenty years ago indicated at once an artist who had 
solved with unique success a task which occupied painters of every 
country in the second quarter of the seventeenth century. Georges 
de la Tour gave to the disruptive style of Caravaggio a settled, classic 
frame ; it was a typically French achievement. And within it he 
unfolded, almost for the first time, that tender and observant view 
of human life that later painters have made the peculiar property of 
the school. It is this conjunction, the meeting of two poles ot the 
national genius, that we find so beautiful. In Georges de la Tour’s 
architecture the sacred meets the everyday. A pensive girl, a mother 
and her child, an old man asleep, take on a holy radiance not only 
as emblems of divinities but of their very nature. Often it is doubtful 
how we are to interpret them. A monk may be St. Francis or 
he may not. An old man in the sorest misery is either Job or 
St. Peter imprisoned ; for us he becomes both, the representative of 
all who have been stricken, and the great visitant who ministers to 
him, a marvellous invention, the mountainous embodiment of mercy, 
the natural human shape of charity itself. There is no artifice in 
these ambiguities ; they are the essence of a most profound estimate 
of humanity. A great artist is emerging, perhaps as great as any 
that France can show, and one of whom we shall never know enough 
until we know all that is to be known. 

It is on this master that Miss Furness has now written a very useful 
book. Industry is her chief quality ; she has sorted and summarised 
the considerable amount of earlier literature on the subject, and 
although some of the more recent escapes her notice—much of the 
book appears to have been written some years ago—her compilation 
will save everyone who is interested a great deal of trouble. Her 
notes are encyclopaedic ; indeed she is valiantly prepared to shoulder 
the whole responsibility for the general education of her readers. She 
expounds the Origenist controversy, provides a thumbnail history 
of the United Provinces, compares at length poems by Ronsard and 
Charles d’Orléans, quoting both in full; not one of the fish in her 
net has been thrown back. On more relevant matters our information 
is less complete. Only one of the works that we have is dated. 
Others are referred to in early sources, but it is uncertain that any 
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All those who enjoyed The Valley of 
Decision will be anxious to read Lena 


Geyer. A novel based on the life of a 
great singer set amidst the capital cities 
in the brilliant Ed- 
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of two continents 
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of them are identical with the pictures of similar subjects which we 
know. As usual, a number of hypotheses are advanced to fill the 


gaps inour knowledge. Miss Furness follows Paul Jamot in thinking 
that the master visited Italy early in his career ; the suggestion recalls 
a similar conjecture which for long confused the study of Vermeer 
The weight of probability seems to me to be against it. The com- 
position of Caravaggio’s “ Entombment” was certainly well known 
in Utrecht, and the painting of Georges de la Tour is notabiy free 
trom the accumulations of painfully convincing detail which inroxt- 
painters who learnt the style at its Was the 
influence of the Caravaggesque painting of the Netherlands either 

light or as transitory as Miss Furness supposes ? The hard fact, 
which escapes her, is that the dated picture, the “ Denial,” which 
must represent the final phase of the artist’s development, closely 
follows an engraving by Gerard Seghers. (One of the recent dis- 
coveries, missed by Miss Furness, owes its germ to another work by 
the same artist.) Georges de la Tour’s most personal style, that 
simplification of modelling into a lovely geometry, is his own, but 
there are elements in it, curving bands of form which, catching the 
rays of the candle, make wedge-shaped patterns of light and shadow, 
to suggest that if it derives anything from anywhere it may be from 
the unlovely style of Utrecht. 

Such matters may be left to the historians. In the meantime we 
can form a tentative impression of the painter’s development. Miss 
Furness analyses most ably the mechanics and the poetry of his use 
of light, and on this basis suggests a very possible chronological order 
fie the existing works. It is clear that the perfect stylisation of the 
Rennes “ Nativity ” is not the final stage of this artist’s evolution 
He proceeds to deepen and enrich it with even more of the matter 
of life. Descriptive naturalism remains as far from his purpose as 
ever ; mever were pictorial means more pure. Yet contour and 
modelling, a technique as unsullied as if the art of painting were 
newborn, dwell intimately on particular forms. Generalisation gives 
place to records of gently precise observation, each a new revela- 
tion of the freshness with which the forms of nature present them- 
selves to the tender eye. Thus we get such miracles as the head of 
the Fabius “ Magdalen.” It is a triumph of that peculiar imaginative 
faculty that is nourished by the classic realism of Western art. A 
further significance of Miss Furness’s book must be remarked. It 
is the first monograph of substance on the whole work of a Conti- 
nental master by an English writer that has appeared for many 
years. LAWRENCE GOWING. 


cated the source. 





Colonial America 


The Colonial Civilisation of North America, 1607-1763. 
B. Wright. With an Introduction by E. A. Benians. 
Spottiswoode. 18s.) 

Tuere has been in America a reaction against the “good thing” 
school of historiography and against the imputation to the early 
settlers of virtues, achievements and views that it would be most 
surprising if they had possessed. Now there is time for a reaction 
against the reaction, and this admirable piece of popularisation is 
proof that historiography does make progress. For Professor Wright 
is a cool scholar, with an eye for proportion and a capacity for 
critical judgement that enables him to thread his way through a most 
complicated history and keep his own—and his reader’s—eye on 
the main theme, the establishment of the thirteen English colonies 
that became the United States. 

The thirteen English colonies. Of course, the colonists were not 
all English by a long way, but institutionally, culturally, even 
theologically, English predominance is marked. It was, therefore, an 
excellent idea to get the Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, to write a 
long and stimulating introduction to the strange eventful history told 
by Professor Wright. Here we have the European and English matrix 
described in a masterly fashion, and then Professor Wright takes up 
a tale that he makes fascinating without any sacrifice of scholarship. 
His secret is, of course, in part his own load of learning lightly borne, 
but it is also in part a sympathetic understanding of the needs and 
limitations of the common reader knowing little or nothing of the 
details of the story and in danger of being drowned in minutae or 
bored to sleep by generalities. Professor Wright has the most happy 
knack of illustrating some general process by an apposite aid often 
novel example. All the problems of settlement and expansion are 
illustrated by concrete and vivid examples, often by happy quotation 
from contemporaries. And all the time a fine critical scholarship is 
at work guiding and controlling the narrative. 

Professor Wright, like most modern scholars, will have none of 
the importation into the seventeenth century of modern political and 
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The Admirable Lady Mary 


LEWIS GIBBS 
‘Biography at its best. . .. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s life 
was full of exciting things—her elopement, her wit, indis- 
cretions, and beauty, the scandalous tales about her, her success 
as a writer of verse, her visit to Turkey, her quarrel with Pope. 
Mr. Gibbs writes of these things with real insight.’ Birmingham 
Post. With 16 pages of portraits. 15s. net 


Essex Heyday wittiaM aAppIson 


By the author of Epping Forest and The English Country Parson. 
‘A microcosm of national and social history: his narrative, with 
its princes and vagabonds, ale-wives, weavers, and squires, 
moves like a country pageant.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 
With 35 illustrations in collogravure. 16s. net 
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An up-to-date survey of town development and regional plan- 
ning in the light of the experience of Letchworth and Welwyn 
Garden Cities. Crown 410. 552 pages. Over 200 illustrations. 
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The Miraculous Birth 
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With BERNARD SHAW’S 10,000-word Preface 
‘Mr. Shaw, in a preface of immense vigour... 
form. 
to the excellence of Professor Wilson’s treatise.’ 
Literary Supplement. 
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“One of our great living writers 
of English prose ” 


JOHN BETJEMAN 


ARRAS OF YOUTH 
“It is my duty to praise Arras of Youth very highly 
..-An historical romance written with such skill 
and passion that it enchants the reader out of his 
present world into the England of the early fifteenth 
century. It carries you away as the romances of 
Walter Scott and Maurice Hewlett did.”-— News 
CHRONICLE. “ Parts of it are so magnificent that 
they carry me off into a kingdom unimagined 
before . . . Of all the novels I have read lately it 
has given me the more pleasure because it has 
enriched my imagination... —JOHN BETJEMAN 
(Daily Herald) 10/6 net 
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A comprehensive anthology of Chinese thought 
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that is going on in the arts today. This would make a perfect 
present for a friend you value—or, indeed, why not for 
yourself?” ELIZABETH BOWEN in The Tatler. 
Illustrated. 


DARK AVENUES 


Ivan Bunin 
The latest collection of stories by the famous Nobel Prize winner. 
“M. Bunin is, of course, an acknowledged master, and he 
teaches the classic lessons of compression, narrative force and 
dramatic point.” New Statesman. 
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social ideas ; here is no picture of a democratic and a reactionary 
party at grips in Virginia or even in Massachusetts. But he does not 
suspend moral judgement, and he is severe, perhaps too severe, on the 
Massachusetts Bay colony. One may hazard a guess that he is no 
great lover of any rulers professing to know and impose the will of 
the Almighty. But harsh and odious as was the treatment meted 
out to dissenters in Massachusetts, there was no real equivalent of 
the Spanish Inquisition, and Mrs. Hutchinson, unlike St. Joan, was 
exiled, not burned alive. Even the Salem witches were hanged not 
burned, despite popular belief to the contrary. Virginia seems to be 
Professor Wright’s favourite colony with Pennsylvania a good second, 
but again there is no nonsense about the aristocratic origin of the 
First Families or concealment of Quaker intellectual torpor and 
political smugness. 

All the colonists except the Quakers had great sins to answer for 
in their treatment of the Indians, the South Carolinians more than 
most. It is almost with satisfaction that one reads of a rascally slave- 
raider being broiled for three days by the revolted Indians! And, 
we are reminded, some of the revenue for George Whitefield’s famous 
orphanage came from the profits of a slave plantation ! Every aspect 
of colonial life is covered from cod-fishing to the founding of the 
St. Cecilia Society of Charleston. There are a number of minor 
slips, almost all in references to the European background, but none 
matter, except, possibly, the implication that hogs stopped running 
round New York streets in the eighteenth century ; they were one 


of the sights of Broadway until well into the nineteenth. 
D. W. Brocan. 


New Zealand Soldier 
Infantry Brigadier. By Major-General Sir Howard Kippenberger. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

IF ordinary English soldiers in an ordinary English unit during the 
war were asked which of their allies they would most like to have 
fighting beside them, some would choose the Poles, some the Ameri- 
cans, some the French, some the South Africans, and so on. Probably 
few would have named the New Zealanders, and that for a very 
simple reason. The New Zealanders were not thought of as our 
allies ; they were “us.” Hence there is no need for special justifica- 
tion on introducing this beautifully produced book ro English readers. 

It is not a history of the New Zealand war effort, nor even of the 
2nd New Zealand Division, which Sir Howard Kippenberger rose 
to command. Both those superb stories deserve their historians, but 
Sir Howard would be the last to claim that this is the task he has 
attempted. The title-page of the book gives notice not to look for 
more than the personal story of a New Zealand infantry brigadier ; 
a story that does not extend to other theatres of war, other troops 
or arms or nationalities than his own. The book presents the war 
in the context of one man’s experience, which means that, although 
it is immensely exciting, it is mecessarily episodic. Scenes and 
characters pass rapidly into view and out again just when one wants 
to know more of them, to see them rounded off and completed. 
There is Charlie Upham, for instance, the legendary hero of two 
V.C.s, who is here too lightly sketched for complete satisfaction. 

Events, too, pass kaleidoscopically through Sir Howard’s view- 
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finder. He covers the campaigns in Greece, Crete, North Africa and 
Italy as an eye-witness, though without explicitly accounting for the 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. and bar which hitched themselves on to his 
name on the way. He writes a soldier’s economical prose, enlivened 
by such phrases as this of a route march: “ The general opinion was 
that it was a lot farther on foot than by the Brigadier’s car.” But 
he attempts to give no more than he saw. His account of the Greek 
campaign, for instance, sympathetic though it is, says little of the 
Greeks, and nothing of the idolatry which the New Zealanders 
earned from them and never lost. Perhaps General Kippenberger 
did not know how fanatically the Greek guerrillas in 1941-44 adored 
the New Zealanders, once the disappointment that they were “ not 
black” had been overcome ; or how proudly the leading general of 
the Resistance, Napoleon Zervas, took delight in the compliment that 
they wore his initials in their caps. 

It may seem captious to ask for more than General Kippenberger 
gives, but his mirror is so faithful that this is inevitable. His own 
story, personal though it is, is an epitome of the general progress of 
the Mediterranean war, from the first fumbling blunders in Greece 
and Libya, where no strategic principle whatever seemed to be 
applied (unless sauter pour mieux reculer be a principle), to the 
triumphant seizure of the initiative in Tunis and Italy. Parallel to 
this transition he contrasts vividly the total confusion and chaos 
which make up most battles from the junior participant’s view- 
point with the mature grasp of the principles of Allied strategy 
which clarified in his own mind as he rose to high command. This 
entitles the book to be regarded, not merely as a soldier’s re- 
miniscences, but as a reproduction in miniature of the total war. 

C. M. WoopHOUSE. 


Canada 


On Being Canadian. By Vincent Massey. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 

Canada: An International Power. By Andre Siegfried. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue RiGHt Hon. VINcent Massey, from his wide experience repre- 
senting Canada abroad and from his fruitful association with 
Canadian governance, education and the arts, touches upon the 
same problems as the French scholar who has given so much of his 
mind to the study of Canada ; yet their conclusions more than often 
are contrasting and answer, in some measure, each other. To Mr. 
Massey the Canadian as an individual is a recognisable type, and 
Canada is a society with its own characteristics, an enduring society, 
not without stresses and strains, yet a society with sound founda- 
tions and no artificial phenomenon dangerously threatened by 
internal divisions between English and French-speaking Canadians 
or by the necessity of choosing between clashing North American 
and European forces. Common sense, tolerance, moderation are 
characteristics Mr. Massey finds predominant in Canadian society, 
and, fully aware of the delicate balance which the art of govern- 
ment in Canada must maintain between different economic, 
geographic and cultural sections, he has no doubts about the future 
of Canadian unity and survival. 

Professor Siegfried accepts Canada as a “ political personality ” 
which, under present conditions, may “carry on indefinitely,” but 
he is oppressed by what he defines as an “ inherent contradiction” 
between the natural geographic “pulls” of the continental hemi- 
sphere, ever drawing Canada away from Europe and Britain, and the 
“essentially historical and artificial” east-west axis of Canadian 
growth a mari usque ad mare. The existence of the two so-called 
“axes” is obvious and familiar; the problems of the dollar and 
sterling areas are, in the immediate present, crucial examples, but 
Professor Siegfried’s “ inherent contradiction” is subject to large 
qualifications. The east-west direction of Canadian expansion has, 
in fact, a natural geographic basis ; it was given its initial momentum 
by the St. Lawrence and related westward-pointing river systems 
and by the Pre-Cambrian Shield which led ever deeper into the 
northern half of the continent the fur-trader-explorers who laid 
Canada’s foundations. Nor, as Professor Siegfried would have us 
believe, is the territory which Canadian confederation embraces 
“wholly American” in atmosphere. The St. Lawrence river, the 
Pre-Cambrian Shield, the whole of the North, their climate, vegeta- 
tion and economic resources are distinctively Canadian. 

The Pre-Cambrian Shield, in particular, which Professor Siegfried 
dismisses as an area “ of immobility, of grandeur, and of sadness... 
devoid of dynamism,” is precisely the area which gave the impetus 
to the development of a separate Canadian economy, related initially 
to European markets for timber and furs, and which today supplies 
the bulk of Canadian water-power, pulp and paper, minerals 
(including uranium and great newly-discovered bodies of iron ore), 
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holiday resorts and landscape-painting. Professor Siegfried’s mis- 
reading of the geographic influences at work also leads him to say 
that “the Latin and Anglo-Saxon people in the New World tread 
the same soil, breathe the same air . and react to international 
problems in the same way.” Mr. Massey’s Canadian soldier in 
Trafalgar Square is the commentary here. Where, in 1914 and 
1939, were the Latin-American troops ? Canada’s vital interests are, 
of course, North American, but are North American interests those 
primarily of the western hemisphere, or what Mr. Massey terms the 
northern and specifically the North Atlantic ? In two wars Canada 
predicted rather than followed American policy; in the Atlantic 
Pact Canada sees the central purpose of her external policy by so 
much achieved, the joint assertion of the common interests of Britain, 
Western Europe and North America, and there is no western hemi- 
spheric consideration as important. Nor is it necessary to be as 
discouraged as Professor Siegfried concerning relations between 
the two languages and cultures in Canada. He found these relations 
becoming “ more hostile” in 1945 ; he would modify this judgement 
in 1949. An English-Canadian majority has just elected to power 
the party led by a French Canadian Catholic, and the war has left 
singularly little animus between the two language groups. 

Professor Siegfried has written easily the best study of relations 
between the two groups in Canada, Le Canada—Les Deux Races 
(1907). The present book, valuable as it is, falls short of equal dis- 
cernment in grasping the nature of Canada and Canadian policy. 
For Canada, at least, in contrast, perhaps, to European countries, 
the term “ nation” is to be defined less by frontiers of disassociation 
than by frontiers of association. Canadian nationality and its survival 
is not to be measured by its power to achieve separateness but by 
its ability, as Mr. Massey implies, to extend its associations, securing 
unity within by accepting rather than annihilating differences of 
language or religion, and achieving survival externally through 
broader and still broader communities in the-world at large. In 
these purposes “there hath not failed one word of all his good 
promise.” GRAHAM Spry. 


Portrait of a Scholar 
P. J. Hartog. A Memoir by his Wife, Mabel Hartog. 10s.) 
THE subject of this memoir was the son of a poor but gifted Jewish 
family. He took his B.Sc. at Owens College, Manchester, and after- 
wards studied at the Sorbonne and at Heidelberg. In 1889 he 
returned to Owens College as Berkeley Fellow, and here he met 
C. E. Montague, Professor Tout and other leading men He was a 
teacher by nature and happy in his work, but until he was nearly forty 
he was earning only {£250 a year, of which £40 was sent to London 
to help his family. Hartog was a born organiser, and,his opportunity 
arrived in 1903, when he was appointed Academic Registrar of 
London University. The prospect was one which might well have 
daunted the most courageous, but Hartog never faltered in his deter- 
mination to make the university worthy of the greatest city in the 
world. His time was so full that it was only by working before 
breakfast and snatching odd moments for food and sleep that he 
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got through the day at all. Inevitably he came up against a host 
of vested interests, and one of his bitterest battles was for the estab- 
lishment of the School of Oriental Studies, to which he brought 
“an almost missionary enthusiasm.” 

As a result he was chosen as a member of the commission which 
was sent out in 1918 under the chairmanship of his friend, Sir 
Michael Sadler, to enquire into the affairs of the University of 
Calcutta, with its fifty colleges and 60,000 undergraduates, which had 
defeated even Curzon sixteen years earlier. The report consisted of 
five large volumes and eight more volumes of appendices. Once 
again Hartog’s tact stood him in good stead, and Sadler afterwards 
wrote that without his conciliatory influence the commission would 
have ended in failure. It was almost inevitable that after this he 
should be invited to become the first Chancellor of the new University 
of Dacca, “a model university of a type new to the Presidency and 
to India,” which the commission had envisaged. Perhaps his five 
years at Dacca were the happiest of Hartog’s life. The university 
was certainly his crowning achievement. It brought him a richly 
earned knighthood. 

Hartog was now over sixty, when most men are content to rest 
on their laurels, but he had been little more than a week in his 
Kensington home when he once again set sail for India, this time as 
a member of the newly appointed Public Service Commission, which 
entailed another period of unremitting toil. Return to England 
brought no relaxation, and it was only on his eightieth birthday that 
he was compelled to give up his more strenuous activities. His later 
years were largely devoted to helping the victims of Nazi persecution. 
A host of admirers from many lands will be grateful to Lady Hartog 
for her moving portrait of a great scholar and a loyal friend and 


counsellor. H. G. RAWLINSON. 
Eccentrics 
The Strange Life of Charles Waterton, 1782-1865. By Richard 
Aldington. (Evans. 12s. 6d.) 
Their Ruling Passions By Percy Colson. Foreword by James Laver. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Mr. RICHARD ALDINGTON gives a good definition of eccentricity as 
‘the comedy-farce of individualism unconsciously carried to 
absurdity, but not to insanity.” The Oxford Dictionary, more 
guarded, describes the eccentric as “a person whose conduct is 
irregular, odd, or whimsical.” Undoubtedly the label is often wrongly 
used to imply that its bearer is more or less out of his mind. For 
this reason there are many people—Squire Waterton was among 
them—who might be willing to concede that their conduct is whim- 
or even odd, but who would strongly object to being called 
eccentric. And therefore responsible writers handle the word 
gingerly. They often prefer to call their subjects “characters,” 
realising that they would probably be played on the stage or screen, 
as Mr. Laver points out, by “ character actors ” or “ feature players ” 
rather than by the juvenile lead. If the life of Charles Waterton is 
ever made into a film, however, it will require a combination of 
Douglas Fairbanks and Hiarpo Marx to suggest the man who stood 
on one leg on the head of the angel above the Castello di Sant’ 
Angelo in Rome, who rode on the back of a South American cayman, 
who barked at his guests from beneath the hall table, who treated 
a sprained ankle by holding it under Niagara Falls, and who could 
scratch the back of his head with his big toe at the age of seventy- 
seven. 

Both these books are concerned, then, with eccentrics or, if you 
like, “ characters.” Waterton has not been particularly fortunate in 
his recent biographers. Miss Edith Sitwell included an essay on 
him in her book The English Eccentrics, but the presentation was 
not well considered and there were, as Mr. Aldington points out, 
a number of errors of fact. Mr Philip Gosse’s biography of Water- 
ton The Squire of Walton Hall (1940) is one of those books in which 
nearly every sentence begins on a fresh line ; it contains a mass of 
material only partly digested but has some interesting photographs. 
No fresh unpublished material appears to have been available to 
Mr. Richard Aldington, who has based his new book primarily on 
Waterton’s Autobiography, his Wanderings in South America, the 
three series of his essays and Dr. Hobson’s biography. Mr. Alding- 
ton’s style as a biographer is patchy ; he is not ashamed to begin a 
chapter with the sentence, “Among the grievances of Roman 
Catholics in the days before Emancipation was education,” or to 
write of a policeman who rescued a dog as “this tail-wagger’s 
friend.” But he has made a thorough study of his very entertaining 
subject and gives us perhaps the most balanced account of Waterton 
that has so far appeared. He does well to show that the teetotal 
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Achievements 
of an Industry 


Genius for invention is inherent inthe British people. 
It was to emphasise the richness of this heritage in the 
fields of Science, that I.C.1. told the story of Britain’s 
scientific pathfinders and pioneers from A.D. 841 ina 
series of announcements ‘* Ancestors of an Industry "’. 
The present series brings the record up to date by 
describing some of the outstanding British chemical 
achievements of modern times. Many of these have 
been the genesis of new products and processes, and 
thereby given fresh vigour to the nation’s industries. 
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discoveries of inspired individuals, but more often 
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bloodletting Squire was as generous and kindly in his private life 
as he was crude in his humour and intransigent in his religion, and 
to deplore his arrogance as a controversialist which “ meant that he 
was denied the just praise due to his unwearied observation, his 
courage and energy in exploring the jungle, his delicate metheds 
of taxidermy, and his invaluable work as a pioneer in the creation 
of wild-life sanctuaries.” 

Personally I would still advise anyone making a first acquaintance 
with the Squire to do so by means of Dr. Richard Hobson’s delight- 
ful Charles Waterton : His Home, Habits, and Handiwork, published 
in 1866. Not that Dr. Hobson’s bock is easy to read—on the contrary 
it is often exasperating—but being written by the Squire’s best 
friend it sets him, naively and all-unconsciously, in his period, which 
Mr. Aldington fails to do. The engravings of Walton Hall in Dr. 
Hobson’s book are as charming as the contents lists of the chapters, 
which range from “Ornithological Incubation carefully noted by 
means of the Telescope, with illustrative instances of the affec- 
tionate Solicitude of the various birds” to “ Singular Hatch of the 
Domestic Duck in the Neighbourhood of Bingley, in 1857” or 
“ Reverential Feeling of Mr. Waterton for all the Works of Creation 
as the productions of Deity.” It is almost a presumption for Mr. 
Aldington or anyone else to attempt to gild this refined gold 

Similarly, anyone proposing to make a discovery of Joseph 
Nollekens would be well advised to do so by way of J. T. Smith’s 
Nollekens and His Times, recently republished, rather than by going 
first to Mr. Percy Colson’s essay in Their Ruling Passions. At first 
sight Mr. Colson’s volume, containing studies of Baron Stockmar, 
Lord George Gordon, Dr. Samuel Parr, Joseph Nollekens and the 
Young Disraeli, looks like being a bad case of book-making ; but 
the essays on Lord George Gordon and Dr. Parr turn out to be 
genuine re-discoveries, and with Mr. Laver’s intelligent foreword 
they justify the whole, though without revealing Mr. Colson as a 
writer of much distinction. The illustrations in both books are 
disappointing. Mr. Aldington misses among other things Percy 
Fitzgerald’s characteristic sketch of Waterton, and Mr. Colson makes 
no attempt to give the authorship or provenance of most of his 
plates, which look as if they had been ordered in bulk from an 
If it is worth having illustrations at all, it is surely worth 


agency. 
Derek Hupson. 
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Irish Temperament 
The Loud Red Patrick. Ruth McKenney. (Rupert Hart Davis. 6s. 


Miss RutH McKENNey has written a book which cannot fail to 
amuse anybody who has a taste for the Irish temperament, and even 
those who are irritated by the abnormality of Ireland’s sons will be 
churlish indeed if they do not smile. For this is a very funny book. 
It consists of a series of articles about Miss McKenney’s grand- 
father, Patrick Flannigan, residing in America but in no way 
conforming to its modus vivendi, and although no one could possibly 
believe that he existed on quite these lines or that any family could 
be so consistently mortified by the behaviour of its patriarch without 
becoming permanently insane, Miss McKenney manages to infuse 
abundant life into her hero. This passionate Irishman with his 
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generous impulses towards tram-drivers and unsuccessful inventors, 
with his complete disregard for conversational proprieties, with an 
immense placard in the front parlour announcing “ Irish BLOOD 
cries out for VENGEANCE,” and with his fixed determination to 
bath only once a week, on Saturdays, when there are people to tea, 
is as delightful a character as ever brought shame to a family, and 
his long maudlin reminiscences about his forebears who lived in the 
Auld Sod and could not afford underdrawers, his political rages and 
his divers adveniures make enchanting reading. 

Surrounding him is a chorus »f anguished daughters, a horde of 
distant relatives all called Patrick, and some neighbours as full of 
idiosyncrasies as himself, and like a sort of buffer between Ireland 
and America stands his wife, who is English. “Heaven knows how 
many tithe collectors—dogs of Cromwell !—the Fiannigans buried 
under their manure piles. He who wore the Queen’s red coat was 
never safe near a Flannigan pitchtork. Yes, many and many a 
tithe-collector we Flannigans got with our pitchforks, but it could 
never last, my dear ones. No. In the end they noticed.” Grandpa 
relates how an entire regiment of redcoats turned up one morning 
to hang the Flannigans, and ah, he cries, “the Queen’s soldiers 
fought dirthy—dirthy, my dear one, firing their great smoking guns 
at poor helpless Flannigans. Only our bare hands we had to dispute 
them. .. .” “And the pitchforks,” Mother put in coldly. Mother’s 
efforts to temper the fiery lamb to the social winds are recurring but 
rarely successful, and Grandpa gaily goes his way, here taking a 
drunken cousin home in a hearse, there teaching a St. Bernard dog 
to open the front door (with disastrous consequences) and lastly 
buying an enormous ciccus tent which smells of bison for his 
daughter’s wedding reception 

Miss McKenney views these occurrences with a delighted eye, and 
she relates them without a shred of whims‘cality. She has a perfect 
sense of humour and the same detached and yet warmly affectionate 
regard for her characters as has Miss Otis Skinner for hers ; indeed 
they share an attitude of loving exasperation towards their very 
different families. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


Musical Appreciation 
The Orchestra. By Adam Carse. 
Opera Comique. By Martin Cooper. (Max Parrish 7s. 6d. each.) 
SINCE the war there has been no lack of so-called educational books 
on musical subjects, most of them superficial in artistic sense, bad 
in technical content and bungled in method. No field of mental 
activity has presented the charlatan with such easy money as musical 
appreciation. The commendable policy of the publishers of these 
recent additions to the “ World of Music” series is to enliven the 
mind of the non-professional reader in the knowledge of the expert, 
and enchant his eye in contemporary illustration. Of the two Mr. 
Adam Carse’s The Orchestra would appear to have the more imme- 
diate appeal, for it ranges over the fascinating development of a 
perfected instrument of expression grounded in the common experi- 
ence of all music-lovers; whereas Mr. Martin Cooper’s Opéra 
Comique illumines the past glories of the Parisian stage, a theme 
on which English amateur and professional musician alike, if they 
are honest, meander in improvised defence. 

Mr. Carse’s unrivalled knowledge of his subject is legendary. 
Hitherto he has written «lmost exclusively for the student. In this 
timely study he now answers all the questions the keen amateur is 
likely to ask about the orchestra in terms he can understand. Did 
the trumpet ever have a slide ? Which were the first newcomers 
in the brass section ? Why is an old violin worth so much and an 
old clarinet so little? The author traces the growth of this 
“complex and composite instrument ” with absorbing clarity, not as 
the calculated fulfilment of mediaeval long-term planning, but as 
something born and bred of the artistic needs of succeeding centuries. 
He is not afraid to challenge the contemporary scene. “ Much of 
the orchestral music of today,” he writes, “is unreadable in score, 
and the sound of it unpredictable before it is actually heard.” 
Boasters there are of wonderful auditory powers who, following a 
performance with a score, could not discern a wrong note even in 
a work by Elgar. Yet four or five men in England today trained in 
exceptional circumstances (the reader must decide for himself if any 
conductors are of this number !) can truthfully predict the precise 
sound of ‘any modern score put before them. Sir Adrian Boult has 
contributed a lively introduction in reminiscent mood. 

Mr. Martin Cooper’s vivacious subject, Opéra Comique, though 
not without its healthy influence on the orchestra, comes into 
existence, flourishes and dies in a closed chapter of the French way 
of life which the author has recaptured in sensitive prose. It is 
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Steel in bloom 


Bloom is a good old word in steel for unfinished slabs 
of it. It is bracing to learn that we are producing steel 
more cheaply than almost anywhere else. 

Structural steel, for example, costing £23 per ton in 
the U.S.A. and France, 
here costs £20. 
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tion, management, and or- eae 

ganization, enlivened by the { 
spirit of team work between 
managers and men. 


VOLUNTARY FEDERATION. What is our steel industry? 
It is 500 separate concerns, engaged in almost infinitely varied 
manufacture and employing no fewer then 350,000 men in 
dozens of different trades. A voluntary federation provides 
common services for this most complex of industries. 

Member firms retain their identities and responsibilities 
and compete among themselves in the home and export markets. 

The Federation acts for them where help can be given by 
co-ordinated effort—development, research, recruitment and 
training. Prices are fixed by the Government. You can 
judge for yourselves how well a 
this system works to-day. 
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essentially a French art-form, and we are shown its crude, spon- 
taneous origins in the bawdy sideshows of the great Parisian fairs 
of the Middle Ages, and offered musical quotations characteristic 
of the sly. chaffing witticisms of these popular entertainments in 
which the musical element appears to have been a mere tag to horse- 
play and double entendre. Gradually this changeling child of 
plebeian and royal blood, nurtured by Italian foster parents, claims 
its musical birthright, cutrages authority, and laughs its way into 
the Court. It would be an injustice to sketch an outline of Mr. 
Cooper’s masterly narrative. He, too, issues a challenge on which 
we might well ponder. “A superficial age can only giggle: truc 
laughter comes from the depths.” Mr. Cooper is a writer of first- 
rate quality. Both books are admirably illustrated by many appro- 
priate black-and-white drawings, prints and reproductions in colour, 
and each book is unlikely to be surpassed in its genre. 
Eric Fensy. 





Fiction 

Not Necessarily for Publication. By Stephen McKenna. (Hutchinson 

12s. 6d.) 
Christopher Columbus. By Mario Ghisalberti. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
Uneasy Giant. By Paul Tabori. (Sampson Low. 12s. 6d.) 
The Little Sister. By Raymond Chandler. (Hamish Hamilton 8s. 6d.) 
Arabella. By Georgette Heyer. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
Meeting on the Shore. By Robin Estridge. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 


Come, for once, behind the scenes with the reviewer. The parcel 
of books, solid, secure and, one cannot help feeling, sound, has 
arrived and sits waiting for you on the table in the hall. How many 
times in the past has one seen it sitting there; how many times 
has one rushed excitedly towards it with the carving knife—some- 
how always the nearest to hand—and slashed with enthusiasm 
at the string, forced back the stiff, carefully-folded, brown paper 
as a wrestler overpowers his opponent, and disclosed the succulent 
jackets, the 


books, gleaming and new-smelling in their bright 
thick white mass of their pages resting between the boards like 
the fillings of very rich cakes Few moments in life are more 


Just as every drunkard forgets his last hang-over and every 
a new-born child forgets that this is how human beings 
reviewer forgets miraculously each pre- 


pertect. 
parent ol 
have always started, so the 
vious disappointment and plunges eagerly, excitedly, into each newly- 
opened parcel of books 

Let us not be niggardly. The 
1s brave a show as any we have seen, and that, in these days, is not 
a small thing. Reverently, reluctantly we begin to turn them over. 
Not Necessarily for Publication by Siephen McKenna, with its 
yellow and blue lettering on a luscious creamy pink Into 
the hand. The title has what advertisers might call a negative appeal, 
but as we open the book the most exciting smell in the world drifts 
We note that Mr. McKenna has written more than 


~ooks in our present parcel make 


falls easily 


off the pages. 


forty other novels. A mad impulse makes us begin to read the 
first page: 
“Whether [ live to complete these autobiographical notes will 


depend primarily on the hazard of a world-war that was fairly 


established in its fourth winter when I suspended work to deposit 


the first instalment with my bankers 
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“Whether any or all of them are ever published will depend 
primarily on .. .” 
We note that Mr. McKenna’s hero is called Sir Peter Rainham, 
Bart., and decide to give the book a fair chance later on. 

The next book we pick up gives us a shock before we ever open it 
For there on the cover of Mr. Ghisalberti’s impressive 768-pager is 
Mr. Fredric March in all his Gainsbc-ough trappings as Christopher 
Columbus himself. Remembering that Pride and Prejudice too has 
been a Book of the Film we decide to return to Mr. Ghisalberti when 
we have swallowed a few of our prejudices about this particular 
film. Mr. Tabori’s book will certainly earn a place in our review, 
for he is a writer whom we have at times admired. With a whoop 
of delight we notice that nestling in the middle of ‘our parcel all 
this time has been a new Raymond Chandler. We suspend our 
function as a reviewer and carry him off to a deck-chair to read him 
in three hours dead. Mr. Chandler has three hours off you with 
the speed and precision with which his hero Philip Marlow has a 
knife and a Luger off an ugly customer in a boarding-house. That 
is to say he has the three hours before you know you've started, 
just as he had the knife off the customer before you realised that 
he’d just had a Luger off him too. Remembering sadly that in a 
fiction review we are meant to be concerned with “ important” 
literature, we decide to exclude Chandler. But it is difficult to 
suppress a subversive thought that any man who can so effectively 
compel one to read his book, even though it is only about an improb- 
able hard-boiled Hollywood where sleeping men sprout ice-picks 
from the backs of their necks, must have a real literary quality. 

Georgette Heyer, of course, we know too. She is a sort of Ray- 
mond Chandler at the: other end of the scale. Her Regency story 
of the beautiful country rector’s daughter who goes to London and 
takes the town and Mr. Beaumaris by storm is also the mixture as 
before—phaetons, flounces, faro and a happy ending in nice prtopor- 
tion. There seems little point in reviewing such a book. Those 
who have read Miss Hever’s other books will find Arabella delight- 
ful. Those who haven’t won’t dream of reading this one, for if it 
was the sort of thing they liked they would have discovered Miss 
Heyer long ago 

But misgiving sets in as we notice that we have only one book 
left unexamined in the parcel, with only Mr. Tabori definitely 
awarded a place in the review. Hurriedly we check on Mr. Tabori’s 
Uneasy Giant. A conventionally framed story of a young French- 
American in Paris with literary ambitions at the end of last 
century. Famous names dragged in and given a smattering of life— 
Zola, Dreyfus, Anatole France 


and the rest. The weakest possible 
flavour of Maupassant’s Bel-Ami. The inevitable Two Women Ia 
His Life. The years roll by, comes Success, an episode among 
African leopard-men, a Third Woman and the 1914 war. An 
undistinguished book but professional Yes, it will pass. But what 
of Mr. McKenna ? He surely must be professional too, for has he 
not written forty other novels ? Alas, in his tedious account of the 
young baronet with the broken back steaming his sententious way 
through the flotsam of events of the last war at the helm of a 
weekly review there is no trace of polish, only the glibness of a not 
particularly ola club bore. Sc one’s instincts on reading that first 
paragraph, like nearly all such instincts, were sound. 

Those which tarred Mr. Ghisalberti however with the Gains- 
borough brush were less so. True, there is a certain heaviness about 
this careful, thorough account of Christopher Columbus’s life which 
could easily degenerate into the fatty waste of the film, but on the 
whole it is just a sober history in the modern idiom for those who 
have to have their -history in some sort of idiom or not at all. 

And so we arrive at Mr. Estridge’s Meeting on the Shore. A few 
pages are enough to assure us that he is trying to write a good book, 
that he is interested in human personalities because they are more 
than the thickness of a page deep, and that although he has only 
written two other books he uses the English language with greater 
craftsmanship than some who have written forty. And for all this 
we are grateful even though there is about the book a slightly feeble 
quality. He has arranged his two young people out of line with 
the world—the young man back from the war who is trying to 
escape from the post-war, and the young girl imprisoned by her 
love for her mother in a sleepy Cornish village—with some care 
and success, but it is as if the effort had been too much for him. 
The resolution of their problems has a disappointing touch of trite- 
ness, and for one moment one has an uneasy feeling that Mr. Estridge 
has been trying something a little too ambitious for him, that he 
should stick to the level of the magazine story. Second thoughts, 
mainly about his heroine, persuade one that one is wrong. 
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Oh, yes, ample material for a review even if one or two books 
may find their way into it that have no right to be there. But 
how different, how sadly different, is the slow melancholy movement 
with which one picks up one’s pen from the dash with which one 
picked up that carving knife RoBert KEE. 


Shorter Notices 

(Art and Technics. 5s.) 

For the past two years a quarterly with the somewhat repellent 
title of Alphabet and Image has been publishing a series of first-class 
illustrated articles on typographical and artistic matters, written with 
an absence of affectation and preciosity that is as laudable as it is 
nowadays rare. Early facetious reactions such as Alphabet and 
Omega (or even Itma) had been replaced in many readers by a 
respectful affection long before Alphabet and Image announced its 
abdication, leaving its eight issues as desirable prizes for future 
collectors. The publishing firm of Art and Technics and the Shenval 
Press will now produce an annual of typography called Alphabet 
and a quarterly dedicated to the visual arts called Image. The first 
number of Image contains valuable articles by Mr. Geoffrey Grigson 
on the drawings of Mulready and by Mr. John Summerson on the 
architectural draughtsman J. M. Gandy (1771-1843). Mr. Douglas 
Newton examines the sculpture of a very gifted artist, Daphne 
Hardy, and there are other well-illustrated papers on the engravings 
of John O’Connor and the book illustrations of John Minton. This 
is an excellent five-shillings’ worth which suggests that the tradition 
of Alphabet and Image is being maintained and advanced on the 
narrower front. 


Orpheus. Vol. 2. (John Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 

THE new volume of Mr. Lehmann’s ambitious “symposium of the 
arts” contains interesting articles on Edward FitzGerald and on 
the Greek peasant artist Theophilos (1866-1934), the first by William 
Plomer, the second by Ronald Crichton. Mr. Plomer has worked 
carefully on the FitzGerald material to produce his agreeable, 
illuminating paper, which he delivered as a lecture at the Aldeburgh 
Festival last year. Mr. Michael Benthall contributes a thoughtful 
article on “ Shakespeare in the Theatr=” (one is glad to note that 
it contains en passant a critical comment on that absurdly overrated 
production Oklahoma). Short stories by those two good writers, 
Denton Welch and William Sansom, prove disappointing. Miss 
Edith Sitwell endeavours to explain why she conceives of morning 
light as “creaking” and cold light as “whining,” and of a certain 
sky as “ hairy,” and so on—a useful glossary ; she also reminds us 
that in 1940 she wrote of “the nineteen hundred and forty nails 
upon the Cross.” Mr. Lehmann in a foreword charges headlong 
at a Russian critic who suggested that, in Volume I of this miscel- 
lany, Orpheus with his lute made—“ gilded nuts.” But it would 
have been better to leave the Russian alone; first, because the 
general conception of Orpheus is stimulating, refreshing, and needs 
no defence against the Soviet; secondly, because amid much that 
is spontaneous and universal, there is here a good deal that is 
strained and esoteric. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


INVESTORS’ first reactions to the news of the dollar import cuts have 
been almost unbelievably mild I think it would be wrong to infer that 
there is any confident feeling either that the cuts will in themselves 
make a really substantial contribution towards solving the dollar 
problem or that they will leave the British economy unscathed. So 
tar as markets are concerned, the stickiness of prices can be explained, 
at least in part, by the existence of a “ bear account.” In other words, 
the market was over-sold. Progressive operators had made “ bear” 
sales in the expectation of being able to cover at the new prices and 
jobbers had kept as short of stock as conditions allowed. Now that 
the investor has refused to be frightened into a fresh round of 
selling, the “bears” have become nervous and their re-purchasing 
has kept prices up. 


_ * * * 


What explains the new-found stolidity of the investor? Not, as I 
have said, any real confidence in the economic prospect. Rather a 
disposition, at this particular juncture—and at the current level of 
prices—to wait and see what happens next. And even with taxation 
what it is high dividends have their attracticn as much as the prospect 
(visionary enough at the moment) of capital appreciation, and in- 
vestors drawing up to 8 per cent. for the second year running tend 
to be lulled into a fundamentally baseless optimism. After the heavy 
fall of the past three months prices in most groups, especially home 
industrials and commodity shares, have been brought down to levels 
which make allowance for a substantial fall in profits and dividends, 
at least in what are judged to be the most vulnerable sectors of the 
economy. The attractions of holding cash rather than shares are 
correspondingly reduced. There is also the feeling that the coming 
cuts in imports, unless accompanied by internal disinflationary 
measures, will give a new twist to the inflation spiral. So, once again, 
why hold cash? 





* * + * 


There is some force in this contention—and it may still prove 
true that a generous America will continue to finance our present 
standard of living—but I fear that some fairly drastic adjust- 
ments of British costs and prices are going to be necessary before 
any lasting stability is assured. That is why I do rot look for any 
sustained improvement just yet in equity share prices and am 
prepared for a further fall over the coming months. The case for 
gold shares—that a revision of the sterling-dollar exchange rate or 
an increase in the dollar price of gold will come to the rescue at a 
later stage—still holds good. Among South Africans I would irclude 
West Driefontein, Crown Mines, Springs and Rose Deep. Ia the 
West African group my selection would be Ashanti Ariston and 
Gold Coast Selection Trust. It will be surprising if interest in the 
gold share market does not revive before the September meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund in Washington. 


SILVER LINE PREFERENCE 


In the dull conditions which have recently prevailed in the shipping 
share market the 4} per cent. £1 cumulative preference shares of the 
Silver Line have fallen back from 14s. 9d. to 13s. 6d. In my view 
the current price does less than justice to the company’s position 
and prospects. At the annual meeting last week the chairman disclosed 
another “bull point” in the shape of a revision of the company’s 
agreement with the leading brokers in New York. Although details 
of the adjustments were not revealed, Mr. Barraclough made it plain 
that there would be material financial benefits. The position of 
Silver Line was set out in these notes three weeks ago, the main 
points being that losses had given place to modest profits and that 
ample liquid resources had been built up. It will be disappointing 
if preference dividend payments, which are in arrears from 
December 3Ist, 1948, are not resumed towards the end of the year. 
The shares, which stood over par before the company ran into bad 
times last vear, have scope for recovery. 
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THE thirty-seventh annual general meeting of sengbane (Selangor) 
Rubber, Limited, was held on July 19th at Asia House, 32, Lime Street, 
E.C., Mr. Jack Addinsell, the Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman said: Stockholders are aware, through the Press, of the 
dangerous conditions under which the production on rubber estates in 
Malaya is being carried out at the present time. Our estate, for most 
of the period now reviewed, has been under the visiting supervision of 
Mr. D. S. Ainger, the manager of the neighbouring Killinghall estate, 
and I would like to take this opportunity of expressing to him, the 
European and Asian staff, together with the labour force, our thanks 
and appreciation for the loyal manner in which they have continued 
their work under great strain and difficulty. 

Your directors are pleased to be able to place before you such a 
satisfactory report for the year. Although, as you will see, the return 
from our rubber has not—in all the circumstances—been disappointing, 
it is to a great extent due to our revenue from tin tribute, amounting 
to £22,067, that we are able to recommend a final dividend of 15 per 
cent., making a total distribution for the year of 25 per cent. 

The whole of the rubber output is delivered to H. & C. Latex, Limited, 
in which we have a financial interest, and about which I explained in 
last year’s statement. 

As you will see from the directors’ report, there has been a net increase. 
in the area under rubber, but it is doubtful whether we have any further 
reserve land suitable for economic planting, and we shall, therefore, have 
to concentrate on replanting some of our old areas with modern high- 
yielding stock. A programme for the next replanting season is under 
review, and we have transferred £2,000 to replanting reserve. 

The heavy incidence of taxation, both at home and in Malaya, makes 
it necessary to set aside £12,950. 

The balance sheet is in an amended form to comply with the new 
Companies Act. Our stockholdings in Hongkong Tin, Limited, and 
Killinghall Tin, Limited, now appear under the heading “ Other Invest- 
ments—Quoted,” and these, together with our holding in the Castlefield 
Rubber Company, have an approximate value at current Stock Exchange 
quotations of £21,500. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a dividend as recommended 
was declared. 





DAILY NEWS LIMITED 
PRESS COMMISSION’S REPORT 


THE annual general meeting of The Daily News, Limited, was held on 
July 20th in London. 

Mr. Laurence J. Cadbury, the chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Perhaps the most important thing about the first half of 1949 is 
that circulations were freed on January 3rd and from that date all 
newspapers could print as many copies as they could sell. There was 
naturally much speculation about the effect freedom would have on 
circulations. The News Chronicle has maintained its sales at a daily 
average of over 1,600,000 for the first six months, while the Star has 
risen from its pegged figure of 1,074,000 to 1,235,000 in June. 

A few weeks ago the Royal Commission on the Press issued its 
report after two years’ work. The Commission makes one positive 
recommendaticn, that there should be a General Council of the Press. 
Naturally the Press will give this preposal serious study and already 
the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association and the Newspaper Society have 
referred to Committees for examination. 

In considering this recommendation, however, it is well to remember 
some of the existing bodies that deal with the Press and its affairs. 
There are, for example, the two just mentioned, which represent respec- 
tively the London national papers and provincial papers, also the Scottish 
Daily Newspaper Society, the Newsprint Supply Company, the Press 
Association, Reuters, the Institute of journalists and the National Union 
of Journalists. 

The important question is to see whether singly or together these 
associations can deal with all, or at least the most practical, points put 
forward for attention by the Press Council, such as recruitment and 
training, establishment of common. services, research, a journalists’ 
pension scheme and representation of the Press in its relation with the 
Government. 

Whether we agree cr not with the proposed creation of a Press 
Council, its objectives “to further the efficiency of the profession,” will 
receive widespread support from al! concerned. Doubts about the value 
of the Council are not doubts about the matters upon which it is 
designed to take action. If the Press in general rejects the idea of a 
Council, it is incumbent upon it to see that the objects of the Council are 
undertaken by existing bodies. 

The Report is a challenge to all sections of the Press that must be 
met. 

The report was adopted. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 
MR. L. J. CADBURY ON RATIONING 
Tue fiftieth ordinary general meeting of Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., was 


held on July 18th at Bournville, Birmingham. 


Mr. LAURENCE J. CapBurY, the chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said: — 


Gentlemen,—Th: accounts and report to shareholders this year are 
in accordance with the new Companies Act of, 1948, and contain, for 
the first time, the consolidated profit and loss account and consolidated 
balance-sheet of this company and its subsidiaries. These Cadbury 
figures relate to the major operating companies of the British Cocoa 
and Chocolate Company, which owns all our Ordinary shares. Altogether, 
our group comprises 20 companies, 10 of which are overseas, and has 
total assets of just over £32 millions. 


I am glad to be able to report again that we, and the industry, have 
had a successful year in the export market. In 1948 the export of cocoa, 
chocolate and confectionery exceeded £10 millions, which compares with 
£14 millions in 1938. 


RATIONING 


You are all aware that the rationing of chocolate and confectionery 
will be reintroduced as from August 14 and at the 4-oz level for two 
months. It is a decision which we have received with regret, not only 
because of its effect upon cur own trade, but because freedom of sale 
for our industry was definitely to be an experiment and a guide for 
Government policy in similar directions. 


The history of the experiment is briefly as follows: — 


In the early part of the year the Ministry proposed a partial scheme 
at a weekly consumption of 4} ozs. With the rest of the industry we 
advised against a partial scheme ana gave it as our view that if the 
industry could achieve 4} ozs a week there was a very fair chance of 
success for complete de-rationing. 4} ozs at current prices would involve 
the public in spending £30 millions per annum more than last year. It 
would have been at the rate of £105 millions a year for the country— 
double the amount spent before the war. 


When any article is taken off the ration two calculations have to be 
made. First, what stocks should be available to meet the immediate 
rush to buy, the initial demand; secondly, the level at which the trade 
in due course settles down without undue inconvenience to the shopping 
public. 

It is clear row that we had not accumulated sufficient stocks in shops 
and warehouses to meet the initial demand. It was quickly known that 
stocks were inadequate and this stimulated buying. Inevitably great 
publicity was given to the subject and the effects were cumulative. It 
was also unfortunate that the de-rationing of chocolate and confectionery 
was an isolated event and that many other articles of food remained 
controlled. 


As a result of all this we regard the position still as abnormal and far 
from being a proof that the level of demand during the last three months 
is any indication of what it will be when it reaches a more stable position. 

De-rationing of chocolate and sweets took place in several countries in 
Europe last year. Amongst them was Belgium, and it is interesting to 
note the experience of that country. During the period of rationing 
the consumption of chocolate was at the rate of 200 grammes per month. 
Rationing was abandoned in 1948 and the sales rose to 350 grammes. 
But they have fallen during the first four months of this year to 225, 
a ia of over 30 per cent. in demand after the initial months of free 
sale. 


If it had been possible to continue the experiment in this country it 
might well have been proved that in the long run there would have been 
a rough approximation of demand and supply. Had this been so there 
was a distinct chance of further sugar being made available. Unfortunately 
for us this small increase in sugar supplies, which seemed possible earlier 
in the year, is now not only out of the question but the dollar situation 
has meant an actual reduction. For some weeks the Minister of Food 
has been under pressure to reintroduce rationing. We are glad he de- 
clined to do so until it was clear that the dollar situation would make 
it impossible for him to give us the raw materials to bridge what may 
eventually be only a small gap. 


The Minister’s decision means a postponement of a return to the free 
and competitive conditions we regard as essential if we are to achieve 
the industrial efficiency and enterprise which the Chancellor demands. 
It has been our experience during the last few weeks that free sales and 
the prospect of a return to competition unquestionably brought about a 
quickening of interest on the part of both management and workers. 
The step back to rationing is a great blow to our hopes and we can only 
trust that its reimposition will not be unduly prolonged. 


The report was adopted. 
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